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ADVICE TO COLLEGE STUDENTS INTENDING TO ENTER THE 
MINISTRY 


These are days when many young men in all our colleges are 
seriously considering what is to be their life occupation. Not a few 
of these entered college with the expectation of becoming Christian 
ministers. To these men we wish to address a few words of friendly 
advice. 

1. Do not give up the ministry because you have been told that 
great changes are taking place in theology, and that everything is 
uncertain. Changes are taking place in theology, but everything is 
not uncertain, nor is there any promise of a time when everything . 
will be uncertain in the sphere of religion. Man is ineradicably 
religious. Religion is not dying out. Christianity is not going to 
perish from the earth. It is winning greater victories than ever before. 
With that perpetually renewed youth that has always characterized it, 
it is casting aside some of its old and outworn garments, and going 
forth to new and greater conquests. If you love truth, and want to 
help men by finding and proclaiming truth, there is a career for you 
in the Christian ministry; and the outlook was never brighter, and 
the opportunities were never more attractive, than at this hour. 

2. Do not give up the ministry because you have been told that 
the churches are so conservative and hidebound that a man who thinks 
for himself will find no congregation to preach to, and will, after 
a brief and inglorious career in the ministry, have to seek some other 
occupation. Men who tell you this are basing their statement upon 
very limited observation, or taking counsel of their groundless fears. 
There are churches that demand men who are “sound in the faith,” 
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meaning by that men who hold the views that have been generally 
held in their denomination. And if you are or should prove 
to be a man of this type, honestly believing what your fathers - 
believed, there is likely to be a church of your type waiting for you. 
But there is also an increasing number of churches that have been 
affected by the modern spirit, that are more concerned that their 
pastor shall be awake to the issues of the day, familiar with 
the trend of present-day thought, and able to show wherein it is 
reasonable and consistent with Christianity, wherein it is in error 
and the church right, than that he shall hold to the creed of the 
past. If you should prove to be a man of this type, especially if 
holding what are called modern views, you have a strong, helpful 
gospel message to the men of your own day, then you will belong 
to the class of ministers for whom there is today a steadily increasing 
demand. 

3. Do not fail to complete your college course, and do not plan 
to go into the ministry immediately from college without taking a 
theological course. You did wisely to go to college instead of under- 
taking theological study without a college course. If you are a man 
of ability, you cannot afford not to add to your college course a theolog- 
ical course also. The probiems that face the ministry of tomorrow 
demand men of trained intellects and richly stored minds. What 
is needed today is not men with no theological training, but men who 
have had from three to five years of theological study in the best 
schools. Scores of men who went out into the ministry after three 
years in the theological school are coming back to the school for a 
fourth or a fifth year. If you absolutely cannot go to a theological 
school immediately upon leaving college, go into the ministry and take 
up theological study in correspondence courses; but save your money 
to go to a theological school at the earliest moment possible. 

4. Do not marry while you are in college, and don’t plan to marry 
between the college and the seminary course. The minister, as a 
rule, should be a married man. But for the theological student a 
wife is, as a rule, a luxury that he cannot afford, and the life which 
the wife of a student in college or professional school lives is too 
often one of hardship beyond that which any man ought to impose 
upon his wife. ; 
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5. If you are already married, or if you are in honor bound to 
marry, choose a school where your wife also can have educational 
advantages. Then take plenty of time—ten years if need be—to 
complete your seminary course, carrying on some income-earning 
occupation parallel to your study; and see to it that your wife is 
not starved physically or intellectually. Let her grow with you, 
even if you have to grow only half as fast as you might otherwise do. 
It will pay richly in the end. 

6. Do not try to narrow your college course to those subjects 
which seem to you to lead directly to the theological studies. Extreme 
specialization in theological studies is extremely unwise. Study 
English literature, and practice diligently the art of expression in 
writing and with the voice. Study biological science, that you may 
know the point of view of that branch of learning which above all 
others has given character to the intellectual life of today. Study his- 
tory and the social sciences, that you may know the world in which 
you are to live anddo your work. Study Latin and Greek and French 
and German, that the literatures of the world may be open to you. 
But, if you must choose, better leave your Greek to be learned in the 
Seminary than graduate from college without a knowledge of biolog- 
ical science and contemporary life. It may do for the lawyer to know 
only law, and for the physician to know only medicine. But the 
ministry is too broad a specialty to permit him who is entering it 
to do so prepared only by a narrowly specialized course of study. 

7. But, if possible, do some work in college that has direct rela- 
tion to your future work in the ministry. If you can get first-rate 
biblical courses in college, avail yourself of them; but leave systematic 
theology for the seminary. If you can afford it, spend a part of your 
last two college vacations at a theological school that holds a summer 
session, or at a good summer school. If it is practicable, do one- 
third of your work in the last two years of your college course in bibli- 
cal and theological subjects, and then in the last two years of theology 
pay your debt to the general-culture courses by doing one-third of 
your work in non-theological subjects. Such an arrangement will 
protect you against the danger of loss of interest in those subjects 
in which, after all, your chief interest lies, and will enable you to 
get more benefit from your non-theological courses, because of a 
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. perception of their relation to your theological studies. If none of 
Ti these arrangements is possible, undertake a course of reading in bibli- 
7 cal subjects during your college vacations, seeking the guidance of 
some wise adviser. 
8. Do not write to half a dozen seminary presidents to ask them 
how much they will give you to come to their respective schools. 
Seminary presidents are only human after all; they might suspect 
that you were unduly concerned about the loaves and fishes, and be 
tempted to say harsh things to you. For they know, and you know, 
that there is no need of mercenary men in the ministry today, and no 
place for men who want things made easy for them. If you want 
to go to a seminary, find out what school can give you the best train- 
_ ing for the ministry; and when you have decided that question, find 

out from that school what the necessary expenses are, and then con- 
q sider whether you are able to meet those expenses. Don’t begin 
: ' your preparation for the ministry by putting it on a money basis. 
| g. Sit down face to face with yourself and decide what sort of a 
: man you really are. If you are a coward, or a weakling; if you are 

looking for somebody to carry your burdens for you, or to do your 
«thinking for you; if you are wondering how you can make the world 
pay you the living it owes you, there is no room for you in the 
ministry; give it up. But if you love truth, and are willing to dig 
for it as for hid treasure; if you love your fellow-men, and are 
willing to suffer that you may serve them; if you believe in God, 
and are willing to trust your life to him; if, besides all this, you 
have a well-assured conviction that you will be doing God’s will for 
you if you enter the ministry, then do not let any fear of what the 
future has in store for religion, or of the hardships that lie along the 
path of preparation for the ministry or service in it, deter you from 
fitting yourself as adequately as possible for the splendid oppor- 
tunities that await a true man in the Christian ministry. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


V. ZION, OPHEL, AND MORIAH 


I. Zion.—Another hill mentioned in the Old Testament even 
more frequently than the City of David is Zion. In regard to the 
location of this hill the views have been as diverse as they have been 
in regard to the City of David. The tradition both of the Greek and 
of the Latin church identifies Zion with SW. This is followed by 
Robinson, Williams, Lewin, and DeVogiié. The first trace of this 
view is found in the narrative of the Bordeaux Pilgrim dating from 
the fourth century A. D. The monk Brocardus in 1283 followed 
this view in his topography of Jerusalem. Aben Ezra, De Lyra, 
Lightfoot, Hiller, and others have identified Zion with NW. Fergu- 
son and Thrupp identified it with NE. Clarke, Buckingham, and 
Ritter identified it with the Hill of Evil Counsel southeast of the 
city. In recent times the view has become general that Zion is the 
name for the entire eastern ridge. This view was first advocated by 
Caspari, and has been adopted by Birch, Weikert, Socin, Guthe, Ben- 
zinger, Buhl, and G. A. Smith. Even the monks of St. Stephen’s 
in Jerusalem have come to accept the east-hill theory in opposition to 
the tradition of the Latin church. The arguments in support of the 
identification of Zion with the eastern hill are as follows: 

1. All the early references to the City of David identify it with 
Zion in such a way as to show that Zion and the City of David must 
have lain on the same ridge. In II Sam. 5:7[=I Chron. 11:5] we 
read: ‘Nevertheless, David took the stronghold of Zion; the same 
is the City of David.” In I Kings 8:1[=II Chron. 5:2] we are told 
that Solomon brought up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of 
the City of David, which is Zion. The City of David, as we have 
seen, was located on the southern extremity of the eastern hill. If it 
can be explained by saying that it is Zion, this indicates that Zion was 
a name for the same hill. 
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2. The pre-exilic prophets frequently speak of Zion as in a peculiar 
sense the abode of Yahweh. This shows that it was the hill upon 
which the Temple stood. Thus, Amos 1:2, “Yahweh shall roar 
from Zion;” Isa. 2:3, ‘‘ Many people shall come up to the mountain 
of Yahweh, to the house of the God of Jacob. . . . for out of Zion 
shall go forth instruction;” Isa. 4:5, ‘And the Lord will create over 
the whole habitation of Mount Zion, and over her assemblies, a cloud 
and smoke by day;” 8:18,‘ Yahweh of hosts dwelleth in Mount Zion;” 


SOUTHWEST HILL—THE TRADITIONAL ZION 


14:32, “Yahweh hath founded Zion;”’ 18:7, “A present shall be 
brought unto Yahweh of hosts to the place of the name of Yahweh of 
hosts, the mount of Zion;” 29:1, 7, 9, “Ariel, the city where David 
encamped,”’ and where the feasts of Yahweh are celebrated, is called 
Mount Zion; 31:4, “Yahweh of hosts will come down to fight upon 
Mount Zion;” 31:9, “whose fire is in Zion;” 33:20, “Zion, the city of 
our solemnities.” Mic. 3:12 puts into parallelism with the statement, 
“Zion shall be ploughed as a field,” “the mountain of the house shall 
become as the high. places of a forest.” Mic. 4:7 says: “Yahweh 
shall reign over them in Mount Zion.” Jer. 8:19 inquires: “Is not 
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Yahweh in Zion? Is not her king in her?” Jer. 31:6, 12 reads: 
“Let us go up to Zion unto Yahweh our God.” ‘They shall come 
and sing in the height of Zion.”” These passages indicate that the 
Temple, the earthly abode of Yahweh, stood upon Zion. But the 
Temple was certainly situated upon the eastern hill; consequently 
Zion also must be sought on this hill. 

3. The early prophets mention Zion as the residence of the king 
and the nobility. We know, however, that Solomon’s palace adjoined 
the Temple and was inclosed within the same wall; consequently 
Zion must be identified with the eastern hill. Amos 6:1 describes 
the rulers of Judah as “those that are at ease in Zion,” and puts them 
into parallelism with the rulers of Israel who dwell in Samaria. Isa. 
3:16 f. describes the wives of the aristocracy as “daughters of Zion;” 
16:1 tells the distressed Moabites to send a tribute of lambs to the 
ruler of Judah unto the mount of daughter Zion. Isa. 28:16, describ- 
ing the condition of the renewed nation, says: ‘“ Behold I lay in Zion 
for a foundation stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone.” Mic. 
4:8 says that the former dominion of the kings of Judah shall again 
return to Ophel of daughter Zion. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that Cant. 3:11 represents the daughters of Zion as going 
forth to meet King Solomon on his return to his palace with his bride. 

4. The exilic writings connect Zion with the Temple as frequently 
as do the pre-exilic writings; thus, Lam. 1:4, “The ways of Zion 
do mourn, because none come to the solemn assembly; all her gates 
are desolate, her priests do sigh;” 2:6f., “Yahweh hath caused 
solemn assembly and sabbath to be forgotten in Zion; he hath cast 
off his altar and abhorred his sanctuary;” 4:1, 11, “The stones of the 
sanctuary are poured out;” “Yahweh has kindled a fire in Zion;” 
Obad., vs. 17, “In Mount Zion there shall be those that escape, and 
it shall be holy” (cf. also Isa. 52:7 f.; 60:14; 64:10f; Jer. 50:5, 28; 
51:10). 

5. The post-exilic prophets in like manner speak of Zion as the 
dwelling-place of Yahweh (cf. Zech. 2:10; 8: 2, 3; Joel 2:1, 15; 3:16, 
17, 21; Isa. 24:23). 

6. In the Psalter Zion is scarcely ever mentioned except in connec- 
tion with the Temple and its worship. In a.number of passages it is 
put into parallelism with the sanctuary; thus, Ps. 20: 2, “Send thee help 
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from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Zion;” Ps. 78:68, 
“Mount Zion which he loved, and he built his sanctuary.” As the 
site of the Temple, Zion is repeatedly described as “the place that 
Yahweh has chosen,” or “has loved” (cf. Pss. 78:68; 87:2, 5). 
It is also said to be “the place where he dwelleth,” or “where he 
reigns” (cf. Pss. 48:2; 74:2; 76:2; 99:2; 132:13; 146:10; 9:11, 14; 
2:6; 87:2). As the dwelling-place of Yahweh, Zion is described as 
the source of salvation, life, and blessing for Israel (cf. Pss. 9:14; 
14:7; 50:2; 53:6; 110:2; 128:5; 133:3; 134:3). Zion is also 
repeatedly described as the place where the worship of Yahweh goes _ 
on, which also implies that it was the mountain on which the Temple 
stood; thus, Ps. 65:1, “ Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion, and 
unto thee shall the vow be performed;” Ps. 84:7, ‘‘ Every one of them 
appeareth before God in Zion.” In Ps. 137:1, 3 the songs of the 
Temple are described as songs of Zion (cf. Ps. 102:21; 147:12; 
125:1). Those who follow ecclesiastical tradition in locating Zion 
on the west hill explain these passages by assuming that the name 
Zion was originally applied to SW, but was subsequently extended to 
cover the entire city, and then was limited in the language of religion 
to the Temple mountain. This theory is so artificial that it has found 
no favor among critical historians. 

7. The writings of the Apocrypha connect Zion with the Temple 
in precisely the same manner as the earlier literature. In I Macc. 
4:37, 38 we read: “And all the army was gathered together and they 
went up unto Mount Zion. And they saw the sanctuary laid deso- 
late, and the altar profaned, and the gates burned up, and shrubs 
growing in the courts as in a forest or as on one of the mountains, 
and the priests’ chambers pulled down;” I Macc. 5:54, “‘And they 
went up to Mount Zion with gladness and joy, and offered whole burat 
offerings ;” 7:32, “And there fell on Nicanor’s side about five hundred 
men, and they fled into the City of David; and after these things 
Nicanor went up to Mount Zion, and there came some of the priests 
out of the sanctuary.” In 14:27 it is narrated that it was decided 
to set up certain pillars in honor of Simon on Mount Zion. In 14:48 
we are told that these were set up in a conspicuous place within the 
compass of the sanctuary. 

The only way in which advocates of the west-Zion theory can 
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dispose of these statements is to assert that First Maccabees is in error 
in its identification. Thus, Mommert (Vol. I, p. 179) remarks: “In 
the second century before Christ in Maccabees Zion appears for a 
short time as a designation of the sanctuary.” As a matter of fact, 
Zion has never appeared as anything else than a designation of the 
sanctuary from the earliest times onward. This identification is not 
peculiar to Maccabees among the books of the Apocrypha, but is 
found also in Ecclus. 24:10, “Inthe holy tabernacle I ministered 
before him; and so was I established in Zion;” I Esdr. 8:81, “ He 
glorified the temple of our Lord, and raised up the desolate Zion.” 

8. Josephus never uses the name Zion, but in Ant. i, 13:2; vii. 4:2; 
13:4, he states that David’s tent for the ark was pitched on the same 
mountain on which Solomon’s Temple was afterward built. David’s 
tent for the ark, according to II Sam. 6:12, was placed in the City of 
David on Mount Zion; consequently Josephus also seems to have 
held that Zion was the Temple hill. We find thus an unbroken 
tradition identifying Zion with the eastern hill from the earliest times 
down to about 100 A. D. 

The only objection to this view is that in many passages of the 
Old Testament Zion is put into parallelism with Jerusalem. This, it 
is claimed, shows that Zion was a name for the whole city, and there- 
fore forbids our basing any conclusions upon its connection with the 
Temple. This parallelism of Zion and Jerusalem is found ia the 
pre-exilic prophets (cf. Amos 1:2; Mic. 4:2[=Isa. 2:3]; Isa. 4:3 f.; 
10:32; 31:4 f., 9; 33:20; 37:22, 32[ =I] Kings 19:21, 31]; Mic. 3:10, 
12 [=Jer. 26:18]; 4:8; Zeph. 3:14, 16). It is found more frequently in 
the exilic and post-exilic literature (cf. Jer. 51:35; Lam. 1:17; 2:10, 
13; 4:11 f.; Isa. 40:9; 41:27; 52:1 f.; 62:1; 64:10; Zech. 1:17; 8:3; 
9:9; Joel 3:16f.; Ps. 51:18; 76:2; 102:16, 21; 128:5; 147:12; 
135:21; Ecclus. 24:10f.). Inanumber of passages Zion and daugh- 
ter Zion are used as names for the whole of Jerusalem (cf. Isa. 1:27; 
10:24; 29:8; 33:5, 14; Mic. 1:13; 4:10f.; 4:13; Jer. 3:14; 4:6, 
31; 6:2, 23; 9:19; 30:17; Lam. 1:6, 17; 2:1, 4, 8,18; 4:22; 5:11, 
18; Isa. 12:6; 49:14; 51:3, 11, 16; 61:3; 62:11; 66:8; Zech. 2:7; 
Joel 2:23; Isa. 35:10; Ps. 9:14; 87:5; 102:13, 16; 126:1;' 129:5). 

It should be noted that all these passages in which Zion is put into 
parallelism with Jerusalem, or in which it is described as if it were 
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the whole city, are poetical. There is not one instance in prose in 
which Zion is identified with Jerusalem. Zion is parallel to Judah or 
Israel in a number of passages (cf. Jer. 14:19; Lam. 5:11; Isa. 46: 
13; Zech, 9:13; Ps. 48:11, 12; 69:35; 78:68; 97:8; 149:2). It would 
not be safe to infer from these that Zion is literally synonymous with 
all of Judah or Israel. It is equally unsafe to infer from poetic 
parallelism that Zion is literally synonymous with Jerusalem. When 
we consider that in the great majority of passages Zion is connected 
with the Temple or with something on the eastern hill, and that in 
not one passage is it connected with the western hill, the easiest way 
to explain the Old Testament usage is to assume that Zion was 
originally a name for the eastern hill, but that its association with the 
Temple made it suitable as a poetic designation of Jerusalem or 
Judah viewed as a religious community. When, therefore, it is 
placed in parallelism with Jerusalem or Judah, it does not indicate 
that it had an actual geographical extension to the western hill. This 
is a more natural hypothesis than the one-which assumes that Zion 
was originally the name of the western hill, was then extended to 
the whole city, and was finally limited again to the Temple mount. 
II. Ophel.—The hill of Ophel is first mentioned in Mic. 4:8, 
where it is described as “Ophel of daughter Zion.” Since Zion has 
been found to lie on the eastern hill, this implies that Ophel was on 
the same ridge. Neh. 3:26 states that “the Nethinim dwelt in Ophel 
unto the place over against the Water Gate toward the east.” The 
Water Gate opened upon the path which led down from the eastern 
hill to the spring of Gihon; consequently Ophel was situated in the 
middle of the eastern hill. ‘The same location is assigned to it by the 
statements of Neh. 3:27 and 11:21. II Chron. 27:3 mentions the 
wall of Ophel in connectioa with the upper gate of the house of the 
Lord. II Chron. 33:14 connects the compassing about of Ophel with 
the building of an outer wall to the City of David on the west side of 
Gihon. Josephus, in Wars, v, 4:2, says that the eastern wall of the 
city ran from Siloam to the Temple and joined the eastern cloister at 
a place called Ophel. Wars, v, 6:1, connects Ophel with the Temple 
and the Valley of Kidron (cf. vi, 6:3). From these passages it is clear 
that Ophel must have lain on the eastern-hill immediately south of the 
Temple. 
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III. Moriah.—Moriah as a name for the Temple mount is given 
only in II Chron, 3:1. Gen. 22:2, 14 (editorial) seems to know this 
name, inasmuch as it explains Moriah as meaning the place where 
men ought to appear before Yahweh—that is, the Temple. No 
traces of this name are found in early literature, and it is doubtful 
whether it was in actual use. In all early writings Zion is the name 
for the Temple hill. If Moriah is a real name, then we must assume 
that it applied to one of the smaller peaks of the eastern hill. In that 
case Zion was the name of the whole eastern ridge, and its three 
smaller peaks extending from north to south were Moriah, Ophel, 
and City of David. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


CHAPTER III. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO MATERIAL 
CONDITIONS OF FAMILY LIFE 

In the first article’ we have considered the objects of social life 
in general, and we have seen that human beings cannot advance in 
culture without a sufficient supply of food, clothing, and other goods 
necessary to maintain the body. In this lesson we are to take up these 
material conditions of the higher life and discover how a community 
ought to act in relation to these facts. 


I. THE MINIMUM STANDARD OF SOCIAL DUTY 


There is a very common and traditional belief that the income 
of a family of a workingman should be measured by what its bread- 
winner can earn in the competitive labor market. The “law of 


supply and demand” which actually fixes wages, like the price of 
wheat or meat, is treated as a part of the moral law, the will of God, 
or the decision of fate, and any attempt to seek any other basis is 
regarded as a foolish and futile struggle with dark destiny, or as an 
impious attempt to circumvent Providence. Stripped of all orna- 
ment, this theory means that whatever is, is right. This belief is 
rarely questioned among those who are successful, and the prosper- 
ous are inclined to seek in vice or idleness the only sources of failure 
to provide support. If a laborer cannot earn income enough to give 
his family decent means of subsistence, he is despised or pitied for 
his weakness, or coldly rebuked for his incompetence or wrongdoing. 
Job on his heap of ashes still finds himself surrounded with ‘“com- 
forters” who have a ready explanation of extreme poverty in sin. 
If the wages which are actually paid as a result of the competition of 
employers and employees with each other in the labor market are 
the proper measure of what ought to be paid, then we have no right 
* See Biblical World, January, 1907, pp. 23-33- 
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to inquire further for social duty; the “going rate” is the precise 
measure of social duty. 

There is another and very different view which is gaining a ese: 
ing in the modern world: that society ought to discover the cost of 
living a reasonable human life in a certain time and area, and make 
that cost the minimum standard of income for a faithful and competent 
workman. According to this view, those who can earn more than 
this lowest measure would be permitted to do so, and all would be 
encouraged to become as efficient as possible. Nor may this idea of 
a legal minimum standard of wages, foreign as it is to our customary 
thought, be rejected without examination, even if we do not see 
clearly as yet the particular methods by which the principle can be 
applied in practice. It may be suggested even now that the traditional 
-doctrine is modified by the practice of poor-relief, since each com- 
munity admits that it is under moral obligation not to permit. the 
means of living to fall below a defined level. And even in business 
“many employers will admit that they must as far as possible modify 
the rate of wages somewhat by the cost of living. We shall see later 
what this implies. 

What elemenis must enter into the minimum standard of family 
support? It is not difficult to answer this part of the question. In 
every civilized country, in every part of each land, in town and in 
rural communities, certain things are necessary to the life of moral 
beings. These things may be roughly classified under the heads: 
food and drink, shelter, clothing, light and fuel, furniture and 
furnishings, means of transportation (car-fares), provision for sick- 
ness and accidents, dental, surgical, and other care of health, recrea- 
tion, and incidental but unavoidable expenses. In order that these 
material means may be continuously supplied even during periods 
when the bread-winner cannot work and earn, as in sickness, unem- 
ployment, and old age, there must be some kind of a savings or 
insurance fund. Not one of these elements can be left out; and, 
‘if any one is omitted, life ceases, or degrading alms must eke out the 
income. When some of these factors are wanting or inadequately 
supplied, we discover slow wasting of strength, lowered vitality and 
industrial efficiency, high rate of mortality among infants, and reduc- 

‘tion of expenditures for spiritual culture. The stunted children in 
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such homes are excluded from school and shop, and turn mendicants 
or thieves. Ultimately society pays heavily for its denial of a primal 
duty, and cannot escape its punishment. Nature sends in a bill, 
and has its own way of collecting interest and principal. In the 
list just given nothing is included for artistic enjoyments, for education, 
for religion, for participation in philanthropic and political activities, 
but only what is absolutely necessary to supply animal wants, give 
strength for common labor, and keep up the reproduction of labor 
force by supporting children. Of preparation of good citizens fit 
to take part in electing representatives in government, and passing 
judgment on measures influenced by votes, no account is taken; 
but such elements must be included, if our republican institutions 
are to continue. Men living on the animal level will inevitably 
-descend to brute conditions, and such persons destroy free govern- 
ments. 

Can we measure the cost of these necessary means of family life ? 
This is not an easy task, but harder problems have been solved. 
We must indicate a way of studying this part of our problem. Let 
the following facts of the situation be considered: The material 
means of existence will vary in quantity and cost with the size of 
family, the price of commodities in the community studied, with the 
fluctuations of prices in different years and seasons. General 
averages for the whole country are of little value; we must study 
the cost of living in each community. With this information before 
us, we can readily calculate the wages which must be paid ina particu- 
lar community to maintain existence, working capacity, children, 
and the higher forces of civilization. Several attempts have been 
made, with some success, in the cities of this country to discover 
the actual cost of the items mentioned in the list already given. In 
this quest charity workers among the poor and visitors of churches 
have rendered valuable service. But only trained officers of the 
state, having public authority, can make these investigations thor- 
oughly and at frequent and regular intervals. The first social duty 
is then to secure the establishment of boards having the legal right 
and duty to furnish the community with a minimum standard of the 
cost of living, which standard is found by.analysis of the prices of 
goods in the market and the actual expenditures of many families 
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that are barely able to support themselves without depending on 
poor-relief. 

Some of the estimates made by careful observers may be cited 
as illustration of local conditions. Thus Dr. E. T: Devine said: 

Recognizing the tentative character of such an estimate, it may be worth 
while to record the opinion that in New York City, where rentals and provisions 
are, perhaps, more expensive than in any other large city, for an average family 
of five persons the minimum income on which it is practicable to remain self- 
supporting, and to maintain any approach to a decent standard of living, is $600 
year.” 
Later he wrote, in view of further investigations: “Probably the 
earlier estimates of the cost of living, including that made by the 
writer, are now too low.” 

It must be remembered that, in a rough way, we already accept 
a standard in practical life for each grade of workmen and in each 
community. Thus in fixing the wages of unskilled laborers the 
employers make a rough calculation of what it costs a workman to 
live, and they feel that they are doing something base if they offer 
less. Most employers think they should pay something more than 
the bare cost of living. It is true that girls and women are often 
paid less than the cost of their living, but in such cases the earnings 
of the men are supposed to be the main source of income for the 
family, or charity may supplement wages. In giving charity itself 
the visitor rapidly makes a guess at the minimum cost of necessities, 
and seeks to discover the sources of income; then relief is given 
to make up the deficit. Experienced visitors acquire skill in making 
these estimates even where deception obscures the facts. 


II. SOCIAL METHODS OF MAINTAINING THE MINIMUM STANDARD 


All the methods to be mentioned have somewhere been tried, 
and are not merely inventions or suggestions of the imagination. 

1. Society is bringing pressure to bear on negligent men and 
women to induce or compel them to support their families by steady 
individual industry and faithful devotion of earnings to proper uses. 
Thus public opinion chastises the loafer, the shirk, the deserter of 

* Principles of Relie}. 

3 Charities and Commons, November 17, 1906; Ryan, A Living Wage, chap. vii. 
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wife and children, the vicious, the spendthrift, the drunkard, and 
_the vagabond. If teaching, preaching, ridicule, persuasion, advice, 
and warning fail to secure economic and domestic virtue, the law 
inflicts fines and imprisonment, with the object of securing support 
from the persons responsible. These laws are made more and more 
exacting. 

Fortunately such extreme measures are necessary only for excep- 
tional cases; ordinarily the motives for industry are sufficient to 
keep most men at work regularly, at least among races which have 
for generations been trained to regular industry, and where the 
desire for many kinds of goods urges men to work without ceasing. 

2. When parents, with children to maintain and educate, are 
disabled by sickness, accident, old age, unemployment, or misfortune, 
and cannot supply the necessities of life to dependent children and 
the aged, society comes to their aid with private charity or public 
relief. The poor-law is a recognition by the people of a state of the 
moral rule that we ought not to permit any citizen, no matter what 
his previous history, to perish from hunger and cold, and that we ~ 
ought not to permit any child to grow up without education on account 
of poverty. Frequently the relief given is unwisely administered, 
excessive or deficient in amount; but the moral obligation to maintain 
a certain standard of life for every member of the community is dis- 
tinctly implied in both public and private relief. This relief must 
ever remain exceptional; it cannot become a regular means of sup- 
port without degradation of the working population. In the case 
of the able-bodied adult relief can be safely given only in return for 
productive labor; and where dependence is due to sickness the 
relief must be so administered as to restore the capacity to earn the 
means of living. 

The objection to this method of meeting the minimum standard 
is that it degrades the recipient, tends to make him indolent and 
morally feeble, reduces the wages of the industrious, lays an undue 
burden on tax-payers and generous citizens, and so injures all. 

The methods of administering charity in exceptional and neces- 
sary cases cannot be discussed here, but must be reserved for another 
time. 

3. Measures relating to the industrial group or the wage-earners. 
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At this point we may barely mention some of the methods by which 
workingmen are helped to maintain and raise their standard of 
living and means of support: bureaus of employment, industrial 
education and training, co-operation in purchase of commodities 
and construction of homes, savings schemes to encourage thrift, 
provident loans, industrial insurance, legal minimum wages, and 
many others which will be discussed later. 

Two of the social movements are so closely related to family 
welfare that they must be mentioned here—shelter and food. 


Ill. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO SUITABLE HABITATIONS 


Residence in towns and cities reveals the absolute impossibility 
of meeting our moral duties by individual action. In the rural 
communities, on the other hand, where each family lives in a separate 
dwelling, far removed from other habitations, the condition of the 
home is chiefly determined by the character and ideals and means 
of the family, without consideration of the condition of other persons 
outside the home. But let one of these families take up residence 


in a city where land is so dear that few can own a separate dwelling, 
where most of the houses are rented by the month or year, and where 
many families are crowded closely together under the same roof, 
where all are compelled to jostle each other in the halls and are 
totally ignorant of the character of their neighbors, though affected 
by them in health and morality; add poverty to crowding, and then 
imagine how little the ordinary workingman can do to prevent evils 
in physical and moral conditions. Under such circumstances one 
has the conviction that appeal must be made to some general law 
which commands the landlord, and which restrains the selfish tenant 
and guards the purity of childhood. Moral suasion will not secure 
action from reluctant avarice; only the “big stick” of law enforced 
by inspectors, that “sword of the magistrate” of which Paul said 
that it was not borne in vain, will tame the beast of greed, and 
ignorance. 

What does the duty of a city require in relation to the control 
of sanitary and decent habitations? (1) Since houses must be built 
every year to replace old ones or to provide for growing population, 
the government must secure through iegal regulations that every 
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dwelling conform to the necessary conditions of health and pro- 
priety; (2) old houses which are unfit for residence must be altered 
and improved, if possible, to make them conform to the minimum 
standard of health and decency; (3) the government must condemn 
and destroy houses which are a menace to health and morality; (4) 
the administration must provide adequate supervision of present and 
future tenement houses so that they shall be properly kept. In the 
minimum standard of a human dwelling experience has taught that 
the following items must be included: sufficient light and air; space 
about the dwelling to secure ventilation and sunshine; such con- 
struction of walls, partitions, and stairways that the home may not 
become a death-trap in case of fire; separate water-closets and wash- 
ing facilities to guard modesty and purity; a certain space for each 
person; partitions so constructed that the sexes may be separate and 
boarders be kept apart from the family; cellars and courts clean and 
open to air and light. Experience and expert study have developed 
a code of building construction which has been adopted by the lead- 
ing cities, covering the minute details of all such points. 

In the city of Liverpool, it was found that private enterprise was 
not ready to build houses, and rent them at a rate which poor work- 
ingmen could afford to pay, and the city bought ground and built 
decent habitations of a simple but sufficient style, and rented them 
at cost to laborers who were living in houses unfit for human 
life. The moral effects of these changes were soon apparent; the 
number of drunken and riotous men brought before the police 
courts was reduced; sexual purity was increased and prostitution 
diminished; rents were more promptly paid; cleanliness was 
enforced until it became a pleasant habit; mortality of children was 
reduced; less time was lost from work through vicious indulgence; 
and in every respect the conduct and character of the people were 
improved. There were, of course, theorists who shook their heads 
because all this public solicitude for the welfare of the poor con- 
tradicted their theories of government functions, and they called 
the policy hard names, as “socialism,” “ paternalism,” and the like; 
but that good came of the scheme no one can deny. In order that 
persons able to pay higher rent should not take the new houses, it 
was wisely ordered that only families driven out of the unfit dwellings 
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could rent the new houses. Other cities have failed at this point, 
because they neglected this precaution and rented to any bidder. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. What laws of your state regulate the building of dwelling-houses? If 
you live in a city, get a copy of the building ordinances. Are such regulations 
part of a moral code ? 

2. Learn whose duty it is to enforce these laws, as officers of health, state 
inspectors, police, fire marshal, etc. 

3. Are these laws complete and reasonable, and are they well enforced ? 
If there is neglect, who is to blame, and how can he be officially brought to account ? 

4. Do you know of any dwellings which are unfit for human habitation ? 
Discuss ways of improving the conditions. 

5. Has your community any ideal of duty on the subject of dwellings ? What 
evidence have you for your opinion ? 

6. Can you trace any good or evil spiritual consequences of the physical 
surroundings of particular families? Bring these to the attention of the class. 

7. How is the whole question of habitations related to social duty and hence 
to Christianity ? 
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PRIEST AND PROPHET IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


PROFESSOR GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The ancient and everlasting controversy between the priest and 
the prophet was apparently settled forever in the Protestant churches 
by the conditions of their beginning. Having their origin and main 
reason for existence in a revolt against the priest, they seemed per- 
manently safe from all peril of priestcraft. 

The older Protestant churches, whose separate history dates from 
the Reformation, met the priest in his sacerdotal vestments and 
contended with him frankly and bitterly, prophet against priest. 
They were commonly worsted in the encounter, but they found 
their revenge and recompense and reward in the success of their 
revolt and in the establishment of their own independent organiza- 
tions. 

The subsequent separations, divisions, and subdivisions have 
turned less evidently, but no less actually, upon this point of dif- 
ference. There have been rebellions of prophets against priests. 
Both sides have appeared to agree in hating priests; but one side 
has taken the priestly position, and the other side has protested. 
Thus there have been Presbyterian priests and Baptist priests and 
Quaker priests, all of whom would have repudiated with indignation 
the suggestion that they were akin to priests of Rome, but who have 
nevertheless been of the priestly temper and have looked upon truth 
from the priestly point of view. Everybody remembers how William 
Blackstone, the first settler of Boston, whom Winthrop found in 
solitary possession of the three hills, retreated into Rhode Island before 
the invading Puritans, remarking that, having left England to escape 
“‘my lords, the bishops,” he must now leave Boston to escape “my 
lords, the brethren.” He found no great difference between these 
two companies of dominant persons, except that, of the two, the 
brethren were the more objectionable. 
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That is, in almost every Protestant communion there have been 
men who have had the theory and the temper of the priest, and have 
behaved themselves accordingly; and over against them have risen 
in opposition other men who have had the spirit of the prophet. 
Almost every schism is a chapter in the controversy between the 
prophet and the priest. In almost every trial for heresy it is the 
priest who sits in the seat of the judge and pronounces the sentence 
of condemnation on the prophet. The sentence may be just and 
necessary; the prophet may be a false prophet; but the essential 
distinction is that the priest is the advocate of the institution, the 
maintainer of the old ways and of uniformity; while the prophet 
is the advocate of the individual, the orator of change, of progress, 
and of liberty. 

The prophet has never succeeded in his endeavor to eliminate 
the priest. It is interesting and instructive to follow the controversy 
in the pages of history, and to perceive how one campaign is like 
another. There are great differences in the details of the debate, 
and the fortunes of one side and of the other rise and fall with the 
issue of a skirmish or a battle; but the general aspect of the conten- 
tion remains from age to age. Neither side has succeeded in gaining 
an abiding advantage. 

In the Old Testament, for example, where the struggle assumes 
large proportions, and is perhaps the most obvious fact in the whole 
history, the prophet has the best of it, at first. He rises up against 
the priest, in strong indignation, and seems to have the people with 
him. He is in every case a finer, higher, more able and more right- 
eous man than his opponent. He is the joy and pride of all Protes- 
tants. The prophet is essentially a Protestant. That is his prin- 
ciple, his inspiration, and his business. In every subsequent debate 
his words have been the text of Protestant sermons: “Incense is 
an abomination unto me: the new moon and sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting. Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth: 
they are a trouble to me; I am weary to bear them.” This is the 
characteristic denunciation of the prophet, in all times and in all 
places. “Wash you, make you clean: put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 
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This is the characteristic proclamation in all lands, of the message 
of the prophet. 

The men who brought this message are almost the only men whose 
names are familiar to us, outside of the catalogue of kings, in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people. It is true that Jehoida, the priest, leads 
the court conspiracy against Queen Athaliah, and that Joshua, the 
priest, is exalted and blessed in the prophecy of Zechariah; but 
for the most part the priests are a crowd of servile persons, formalists, 
obscurantists, and worse; over against whom, pointing to them 
with the finger of scorn, stands the prophet. 

In the New Testament, especially in the gospels, the Pharisees 
are joined with the priests. The two parties were as antagonistic 
as the Protestant and the papal sections of our present Christianity; 
and the lines of cleavage followed very much the same distinction. 
The priests were the men of the church, the Pharisees were the men 
of the meeting-houses; the priests emphasized the sacrificial, the 
Pharisees the practical, elements of religious service; and soon. But 
they were united in their opposition to our Lord, as he was in opposi- 
tion to them both. In their essential spirit they were all priests 
together, the Pharisee with the Sadducee; for they all stood on the 
basis of precedent, of conservatism, and of authority; in one way or 
another, they all exalted the institution. 

Christ was a prophet, and sent his apostles to be prophets. When 
the ruler of the synagogue rebuked him for healing on the sabbath, the 
eternal difference between priest and prophet stood out plain. The 
ruler was intent on the interests of the institution; Christ cared imme- 
diately for the interests of the individual. When he said, “The sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath,” he stated 
the perpetual antithesis between the two kinds of men; each of them 
honest, each of them religious, each of them desiring to serve God, 
but temperamentally different one from the other. Christ gave 
the priest the respect which was due to his position; he was no more 
a partisan Protestant than he was a partisan socialist. Nevertheless, 
he was a Protestant. The departure of the Christians out of the 
established church—divinely established—and their organization 
of themselves into a dissenting, Protestant company, was the direct, 
logical, and inevitable result of the teachings of Jesus. Paul was the 
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Luther of the movement, but he had the mind of Christ. It may 
profitably be remembered that from the point of view of the Jewish 
church to this day all Catholics are Protestants, and the pope him- 
self is but a. dissenting minister. 

The whole Christian church, then, began as a Protestant body, 
in the spirit of Him who taught the central principle of Protestantism, 
that the individual is of more value than the institution. The apostles, 
and the leaders and teachers who followed them, were prophets; that 
is, they were men who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
In place of the ancient phrase, “It is written” —the formula of priests 
—they said, with a confidence which amazes us to this day: “It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” They had no use for 
priests. It is true that very early a great company of the priests ° 
were obedient’to the faith: but they all repented before they joined 
the Christian church: that was a part of their obedience. The Chris- 
tian church started Protestant, and was persecuted in consequence 
by all the priests. 

But the mind of the new movement changed. If the writing of 
the New Testament had continued for several centuries, as was the 
case with the Old, we should have had a curious and significant 
parallel. Suppose it had extended far enough to take in St. Cyprian. 
We should then have had the record of a gradual change such as 
took place among the Jews. The prophets before the exile, with 
their denunciation of forms and formalism, with their abuse of priests, 
were so far forgotten or disregarded that after the exile the priests 
came quietly back and assumed again their old places of power. 
Indeed, they were more powerful than ever. The prophets were 
dumb. John the Baptist broke a silence which had lasted for centuries. 
And so it was with Christendom. The church which began with- 
out a priest—save Him who is the great high-priest—which began in 
protest against priestliness, both sacerdotal and pedagogical, presently 
beheld itself under obedience to a whole hierarchy, ruled by priests 
and glad to have it so. Says the author of The Creed of Christ: 


By the time the church had been fully organized, the whole diameter of 
thought separated Christianity from the mind of Christ. Everything that Christ 
valued most, with the exception of such sentiments and rules of life as devotion to 
his person had forced upon the conscience of Christendom, had either been ignored 
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or proscribed. Everything that Christ hated most had been accepted, systema- 
tized, and authoritatively taught. .. . . The externalism, the ceremonialism, 
the literalism, the materialism, the false asceticism, the exclusiveness, the unchari- 
tableness of the Jews had entered into the life-blood of Christianity. 


These chapters of history are, of course, sufficiently familiar 
to all reflective persons who have a habit of reading. I have recalled 
them because they are the background against which all present 
discussion of priests and prophets stands. They interpret, if we know 
how to get their meaning, the present situation. They teach us, 
at least, that the priest and the prophet are permanent persons in 
religion. And thereby they warn us against the error into which 
both the priest and the prophet have persistently fallen: the error 


of imagining each for himself that he is the friend and the other is 


the foe of the truth and of the church. Each has tried to put the 
other out. Each has denounced the other as disloyal and deceitful 
and desperately wicked. Each has burned the other at the stake. 
But, as I said, neither has succeeded in his endeavor at elimination. 
Though for the moment the priest silences the prophet, the line of 
prophets continues. Though for the moment the prophet unseats the 
priest, the succession of priests perseveres. The meaning is that, 
though each in turn may be wrong, and dangerously wrong, each is 
nevertheless substantially right. Each stands for an abiding element 
in religion. Each ministers to his own side of a human nature, which 
is of divine ordering and is unchanged with the changing centuries. 
The two religious forces are different, as the centripetal and the 
centrifugal forces in nature are different; they are opposed one to 
the other. But they are equally essential. 

For example, in politics there is an ancient and unending con- 
tention as to the proper residence of power. Shall it be in one hand, 
centralized; or shall it be in many hands, distributed? One is the 
theory of monarchy, the other is the theory of democracy. One at its 


- worst leads to tyranny, the other at its worst leads to anarchy. But, 


as the world goes, every monarchy tends toward democracy, and 
every republic toward monarchy. We perceive today, within the 
circle of contemporary observation, how in Russia, the most mon- 
archical of civilized states, the tendency sets toward the distribution 
of power; while in the United States, the most democratic of nations, 
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power is becoming more and more centralized. But the centraliza- 
tion of power is an emphasis on the institution, and that is the char- 
acteristic position of the priest, who has always allied himself with 
princes; while the distribution of power is an emphasis on the indi- 
vidual, and that is the distinctive position of the prophet, who has 
always been on the side of the people. The healthy state, whose 
public opinion is in accord with conscience, whose political condition 
is sound and progressive, and which is at once sufficiently conserv- 
ative and sufficiently progressive, is that in which the two tendencies 
have each fair play, and are pretty evenly balanced, and act each as a 
salutary check upon the other. That is the benefit of a party of the 
administration and a party of the opposition. That isthe advantage of 
a Republican party, holding to the supremacy of the Union, fronted 
by a Democratic party, maintaining the sovereignty of each indi- 
vidual state. They are both necessary to our welfare. 
The point is that we cannot get along without the priest. There 
is no need to argue the everlasting value of the prophet. All who 
read this paper are agreed as to that. There is no need to dwell 
further on the bad side of the priest. That also may be taken for 
granted. Neither am I disposed to urge the prophet to approve 
of the priest to such an extent of brotherly appreciation and confi- 
dence that he will give over his ancient task of observing him with 
suspicion. It is the distinctive and unalterable business of the prophet 
to watch the priest. The priest will magnify his office if he can. 
That is his nature. That is the evidence of all history. He must be 
kept in check. Before we know it he will have us shut up behind 


the bars of ecclesiastical and theological convention, our hands 


tied with rubrics and our feet with canons. He has a passion for 
uniformity, and will serve us, if he can, as the giant served those 
whom he bound upon his iron bed: if their legs were too long, he 
cut off their feet; if they were too short, he stretched them out; he 
made them fit the bed. 

But uniformity is not so bad, if it does not go too far. Indeed, 
within limits, it is necessary to all orderly living. There must be 
customs to which people shall give deference, and some of the more 
serious customs must be enforced by laws to which people shall 


give obedience. And to these ends there must be lawyers and police- * 
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men, there must be magistrates and books of statutes. And this 
is true in religion. The priest—he may or may not wear a chasuble; 
’ the clothes do not make him, the ordination does not make him— 
the priest is the man who is interested in the steady maintenance of 
ecclesiastical order. Constitutions and by-laws, the selection of 
officers and their duties, the continuance of a regular succession, 
the settlement of questions of precedence, the securing of obedience, 
the prevention or punishment of schism—all these things are of 
vital concern tohim. This side of life is dreary enough to the mystic, 
and irksome to the enthusiast, and displeasing to the prophet; but 
it is as desirable as bread, water, air to breathe, and earth to tread 
upon. It isa part of the discipline of religion, without which religion 
lapses into eccentricity. 

When the prophets and their disciples made their great protest 
and came out of the ancient institution into an independent life, 
and thereby turned their backs on the priests and all which the priests 
most cared for, they went naturally into a reactive departure from 
the old law and order. That was to be expected. It showed itself 
at Miinster, in ways which are not pleasant to remember, and. the 
revelation injured the progress of the reforming movement. Sober 
men, perceiving what may happen when the prophets are free from 
restraints of the priests, drew back from such a condition of license. 
Miinster was the prophets’ paradise, and it proved to be a pandemo- 
nium. That was happily checked, and Protestantism was saved from 
being a religion of misrule. But the new independence had the 
defects of its qualities. Beginning asa schism, it was unable to main- 
tain consistently that schism is a sin. Started as a protest against 
oppressive and misdirected authority, it found difficulty in maintain- 
ing even a reasonable and necessary authority. Whoever disagreed 
with his neighbors said easily, “‘I will start a new church for myself,” 
and was able to plead the Protestant worthies as examples. Thus 
Protestantism is fissiparous. The catalogue of sects is amazing, 
partly by reason of the length of the list of names, partly by reason 
of the insignificance of many of the grounds of difference. 

The Protestant churches are therefore in need of the services of 
priests; that is, of men who have the sacerdotal sense of order, and 
the instinct of centralization, and a high esteem of the value of the 
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institution. Such men, accordingly, are appearing at this moment 
They are urging, and sometimes effecting, the union or reunion of 
separated churches. They are introducing into the congregational 
order a saving element of episcopacy. The president of the Uni- 
tarian Association is substantially an archbishop, and goes about on 
visitations confirming the churches, like a working prelate. Dr. 
Bradford and Dr. Gladden have rendered a like service to the Con- 
gregationalists, issuing pastoral letters, like a House of Bishops. 
These are significant tokens of a change of mind. They mean that 
individualism feels the need of institutionalism. The prophet 
summons the priest. And the priest, so far as he can, brings into 
the ecclesiastical confusion the same sort of order that is brought 
into business by the general manager. He looks after the general 
interests. He attends to the rubrics and to the canons. .He restrains 
eccentricity, puts enthusiasm in harness, gets the brethren to work 
together soberly and with self-restraint for great ends. The need 
of the Protestant churches for this kind of control is plain enough. 
Protestantism as an ecclesiastical system—or lack of system—is 
out of accord with the dominant tendencies of modern life, and lies 
in a foolish eddy by the shore while the main current sweeps on toward 
the sea. The modern man, in his commercial and political and 
social relations, is bent on economy and effectiveness of effort by 
elimination of needless and wasteful competition. He is getting 
together with his neighbors, merging his individual interests in the 
welfare of the institution; and both the individual and the institution 
are prospering in consequence. The modern man is intent on large 
things. The Protestant churches have been content with small 
things. They have frittered away their energies in a duplication 
and multiplication of parishes and churches which has kept them 
poor, discouraged many young men of the first class from entering 
their ministry, and weakened their whole work. That is what the 
priest says; and the prophet contemplating the Seven Churches 
of Lonelyville assents, with penitence. 
"The priest represents, not only the instinct of order, but the instinct 
of worship. He cares much for the beauty and dignity of the public 
service of the church; delights in noble buildings, with aspiring 
steeples and stained windows, and the work of the artist in wood and 
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metal; and in the stately sanctuaries which he builds he would have 

praise and prayer befitting the place, as both place and prayer befit 
his conception of the glory and the majesty of God. To him a 
church which is beneath the level of the standards of the best people 
of the parish is an unworthy house of God. A church whose adorn- 
ments suggest the parlor of a boarding-house or the furnishing of a 
Pullman car recalls to the priest a text from Genesis, wickedly per- 
verted: “How dreadful is this place!’ And a service which is in 
harmony with such a structure, with operatic singing of anthems 
taken from the prayer-book at random, and with extemporaneous 
prayers in which the personality of the preacher obtrudes itself 
indecently upon the mind of the worshiper, is offensive both to the 
priest and to everybody who has any appreciativeness of the side of 
life for which he stands. Many of the Protestant churches have 
no idea how cold, barren, impoverished, and depressing their ser- 
vices are to persons who are accustomed to a liturgy. They are intol- 
erable. 

This is due, of course, in large part to an inheritance of tradition. 
When the Protestant churches began, they turned their backs, not 
only on the priests, but on everything which could remind them that 
priests existed. That was natural enough. But it was a temporary 
situation. Human nature has always demanded that which a rich 
and noble service supplies. It will never be satisfied with the ser- 
mon only. In most of the Protestant churches, until within a few 
years, the acts of worship have been “preliminary exercises,” pre- 
paratory to the sermon. People have been expected to go to church 
to hear sermons. The prophet has had his own way, and prophesy- 
ing—for this is the old word for preaching—has been made the one 
reason for church attendance. The consequence is that in the non- 
liturgical churches attendance has decreased deplorably. The 
prophet has had a monopoly of the situation and he has shown that 
he is unable to maintain the interest or the loyalty of the congregation. 
The honest truth is that, if his sermon is the only reason for church- 
going, it is not worth going for. We have got a better one at home, 
in a book. 

The Protestant churches need the aid of priests, to help them to 
minister to the inevitable instinct of worship. When one sees sur- 
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pliced choirs in Universalist churches, and is invited to join with 
Unitarians in daily services, and looks into the Presbyterian Book 
of Common Worship, he perceives that the priest has appeared upon 
the scene. He has come none too soon. Before the Reformation 
the people were not admonished and instructed enough, and they 
were hungry for sermons. Since the Reformation there have been 
too many sermons, and the soul of the people is weary to hear them. 
What we want now is a chance to say our prayers and sing our praises, » 
and to worship and adore Him who has promised his special presence 
in the midst of us. We want to go to church thinking of God, not of 
the preacher. This privilege the priest makes possible. 

The most influential of all the Old Testament prophets was 
Ezekiel. Some of the others were much better preachers, but he 
was at the same time a prophet and a priest. He saw both sides;: 
the need of the old and the need of the new, the time to destroy and 
the time to upbuild, the place of sacrifice and the place of mercy, in 
human society. And he enacted lasting institutions. Moses made 
the Jews a nation; Ezekiel, when the nation was shattered, made them 
a church. He carried them over across the tremendous crisis. The 
Protestant churches are ready now for the spirit of Ezekiel, and have 
a welcome for men who to the enthusiasm of the prophet add the dis- 
cipline of the priest. We need priests, for order, for worship—but 
the priests need to be watched. 


“THE GREAT COMMISSION”: DOES IT MERIT THE 
NAME? 


(Matt. 28:18-20; MARK 16:15; LUKE 24:46-48; Acts 1:8) 


PROFESSOR JOHN H. STRONG 
’ Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


All three Synoptists agree that the final theme of our Lord’s 
instruction to his disciples was the world’s evangelization. Neither 
master, disciple, nor evangelist, however, is responsible for the title 
by which that final charge has commonly been known. The title 
is the spontaneous characterization of later ages. How far is it 
deserved? In what respects do the context and content: of this 
charge point it out as truly a “‘Great merermaedl ? 

I. Great in position. 7 

This last command has the advantage of a most emphatic position. 
It is no less than the last word of Christ to his friends. Last words 
may have supreme significance. They may be reserved for the 
end that nothing spoken later may blur the impression. A sacred- 
ness attaches to a final wish, a dying blessing, such as no word pre- 
ceding it could ever win. 

But this is not only Christ’s final word, it is Christ’s final deed. 
The commission is the necessary logical outcome and application of 
all that had gone before since Christ first called the Twelve to follow 
him. It contains the practical meaning of all the preaching and 
instruction, and not of that alone: of all the planning and praying 
also, of all the faithfulness and fearlessness and sorrow and sacrifice. 
Galilee and Samaria and Perea and Judea are incomplete without 
this. Olivet and Gethsemane and Calvary and the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathaea are incomplete without this. Whatever Christ has 
said or done or suffered from the beginning, if it have any outlet 
into the future at all, must find that outlet through this charge which 
sends the disciples out fitted to be channels of living water to the 
world. 
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Yet this is not all. To grasp the position of this final command 
of Jesus we must obviously go back of Jesus, and include in our view 
the entire revelation of God up to his day. What is Jesus with refer- 
ence to the revelations preceding him? The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews answers: “God, who at sundry times and in diverse 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” Jesus, then, is the 
climax of all past revelation from the beginning. And here in the 
commission is the climax of the revelation of Jesus. We may not 
then stop short of saying that the command “Go ye!” is the crystal- 
lization of God’s whole redemptive purpose from the beginning of 
the world, the august gateway through which the hoarded wealth 
of God’s disclosures passes on its way into the future. 

_ II. Great in conception. 

Consider the vastness of the idea. It is vast as the world, as 
history, as all human life. ‘Go ye into all the world”: there go the 
space-limits. ‘Make disciples of all nations”: there go the race- 
limits. “Preach the gospel to the whole creation,” that is, to every 
man, woman, and child who shall be created: there go the time-limits. 
Surely a charge before which all human boundaries thus fall flat is 
great in outline and idea. 

Yet this is no vast, vague, and empty notion such as our own 
broad notions are apt to be; it is shot all through with the warmth 
and vitality which characterized the life of Christ. Men believe 
after a fashion today in a gospel for all men, in universal brother- 
hood. They believe in the modern, scientific doctrine of an original 
birth of all men from one pair, who may as well have been Adam and 
Eve as any others. All men are by nature brothers, and ought to be 
such in point of fact. Yet that is little more than the preparation 
for the conception of universal brotherhood which Christ entertained. 
Brotherhood to Christ was acting the brother. Christ could weep over 
his conception of universal brotherhood. Men are not always able to 
weep over theirs. ) 

Yet, if brotherhood was not merely intellectual with Christ, 
neither was it purely sentimental; and the last commission was not 
mere emotion, but an enterprise for which Jesus felt himself to be per- 
sonally adequate. ‘To Jesus the commission was practicable. He was 
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“able to save unto the uttermost all that came unto God by him.” 
He had not been born in vain. He had not been crucified in vain. 
He had not gone down into the tomb in vain. “It is finished!” he had 
cried; and henceforth he was the propitiation, not alone for Peter’s 
sins and for John’s sins and for James’s sins and for Nathanael’s sins, 
but for the sins of the whole world. “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” The last commission is an appeal to lift him up 
under all skies and before all eyes, that he may exercise his drawing 
power over all men. 

But another and final feature must be added if the full greatness 
of this conception is to appear. I refer to the deep undertone of 
responsibility which, though unexpressed, seems to vibrate through 
it. Ability, with Jesus, meant responsibility. ‘“‘The Son of man 
must needs suffer.” He could die; therefore he must die. Now, 
after the “must” of the passion came the “must” of the commission; 
for, having died once to die no more, could he fail to think of that 
day so closely connected with the issues of his death—the day, namely, 
when men should be judged according to the death he had died and 
the gospel he had given? Jesus had repeatedly pictured to the 
disciples that day—the heavens aflame, the Son appearing on the 
clouds with all his hosts, and the awful summons to the earth to appear 
before the throne. Could this have been absent from his thought ? 
The solemn greatness of the last commission will not appear till one 
sees in the deep background of it the flashings of that day which 
shall ere long burst like a thief upon the astonished world, and bring 
to a long end the crime and shame and stain of sin. 

III. Great in promise. 

The promise, “I am with you,” is obviously not to be dissociated 
from the command to which it is attached. ‘‘Go, and I will be with 
you.” “If you go, I will be with you”, it might have been written. 
Christ has thus attached to the missionary enterprise the altogether 
most remarkable promise of his personal presence. 

There is a sense, of course, in which Christ is with all men, whether 
they go or not, whether they believe or not, whether they do righteously 
or sinfully. But in the comforting and stimulating sense intended 
it is not thus general. The directing and sustaining grace of Jesus, 
the boundless revelations of Jesus’ love, the cheering look of Jesus 
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and his uplifting smile—these are not treasures for the deaf and 
disobedient. Christ is not with those who are against him. 

The promise is the power of the fulfilment. I see those men of 
old, scattered by persecution from Jerusalem through Judea, Samaria, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, preaching the word. “Alas,” 
they say, “for our weakness.” The answer comes: “I am with 
you.” “Ah, Lord, but the nations are many and the world is wide, 
and the resistance of men to thy rule is very bitter and very strong.” — 
“Tam with you!” “Ah, but our strength falters and our heart fails, 
and tender are the ties that must be rent, and map are the dangers 
of the sea, the darkness, and the desert-sands.”—“I am with you!” 
“Ah, but kings are cruel, and love not thy law. Their swords are 
sharp, and there burns the fire to eat up our flesh.”—“I am with 
you!” And so, comforted and assured, those early ones look heaven- 
ward, and whisper: “Yea, Lord, it is enough!” 

IV. Great in authority. 

“Go!” This word consists of only two letters, bet it contains. 
the power of two worlds. 

_ We may not say, perhaps, that there is more of heaven’s authority 
behind this command than behind any other; yet this command 
makes prominent the fact of authority as does no other. From this 
command the disciples could not but draw the inference that Jesus 
believed in his own right to command anything. 

And is not this the meaning of the prefatory words: “ All authority 
is given unto me in heaven and on earth”? “All power,” the 
Authorized Version put it; “all authority,” the Revised Version 
more truly says. The “power” is not absent, but it lurks in the 
background, while the “right” is brought forward and emphasized. 
“T have the right of God to command: go, therefore!” 

And certainly this was fully understood by the disciples them- 
selves. They had not been for three years under Christ’s authority 
in vain. The school of Christ was the school of obedience. To be 
sure, authority on his part and obedience on theirs did not exhaust 
the relationship:—“TI have called you friends, for all things that I 
heard from my Father I have made known unto you.” And yet, just 
as the iron framework is concealed behind the graceful lines of the 
building, just as the eternal rock underlies the budding and blos- 
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soming ground, so behind their whole relationship to this heaven- 
sent Jesus lay the great and undisputed fact of the authority of God. 

It was this twofold assumption of right on his side and of obedience 
on theirs that enabled Jesus to put forth such a command as this 
without qualifications or conditions. These men were committed 
to his will. Why, then, need he stop to remind them not to give heed 
to material allurements? Had they not already forsaken all and 
followed him? Why need he pause to remind them that his claims. 
upon them transcended the claims of family or friends? Had he 
not said to them at the start: “He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me”? Why need he at this late date warn 
them to think twice before undertaking a work which would certainly 
jeopardize their lives? Had he not checked them at the beginning 
with the parable of the king going out to meet twenty thousand with 
only ten thousand, showing that the start was the time to sit down and 
count the cost? And had he not enunciated that principle, so hard 
to realize, yet basal in his teaching, that “whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall find it”? All these things had been settled long before. 
There was no occasion for raising them now. 

This, then, these men fully accepted and understood, that they 
were committed to the authority of Christ. Whatever the word 
“believe” meant before, “go” meant now. Whatever the word 
“follow” meant before, “go” meant now. The command to go was 
the résumé and test of all their obedience from the start till now; in- 
deed, it was in the going that all the believing and the following were 
to take effect. They could not believe without going. They could 
not follow without going. They could not be anything real to their 
master, nor could he on his part be anything real to them, unless now 
this supreme command was obeyed within the bosom of which all 
other commands were involved. They perceived it at a glance; and 
because they were radically loyal, they went. 
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PROFESSOR SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


Protestant Christianity has two chief sacraments, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper; and the authority for them has commonly been 
thought to be two definite commands of Jesus: “Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28:19); 
and, “This do in remembrance of me” (Luke 22:19; I Cor. 11: 24f.). 
But some of the most careful Christian historians now tell us that 
we cannot be sure that these passages preserve genuine words of 
Jesus, but are put into his mouth by his well-meaning followers. 
If so, there is left no positive injunction of the Master to perpetuate 
either ordinance. 

Moreover, there is a feeling among most Protestants that the 
observance of neither ordinance is absolutely essential to Christian 
living. There are no insuperable objections, on purely theoretical 
grounds, to assuming that a person who has never been baptized 
may enjoy the divine forgiveness, and may be living in spiritual 
communion with Christ though he has never sat at the Lord’s table. 
Justification by faith and salvation through grace, unmediated by 
any ceremony, is a vital tenet of modern theology. 

In practice, however, there is a strong conviction that participation 
in the sacraments is desirable. While intelligent Christians attach 
no magical power to the act of baptism, most of them would hesi- 
tate to receive into church-fellowship one who rejects the ordinance; 
and a church member who regularly absents himself from the Lord’s 
table soon becomes the subject of his fellow-Christians’ anxious 
interest. It is not at all likely that the church will abandon these 
rites either out of deference to the critic or because of any failing 
emphasis upon their theoretical value; nevertheless, if it cannot 
be maintained that they are perpetuated in accordance with a definite 
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command of Jesus, must not faith in their positive character, or even 
in their permanent worth, be seriously shaken ? 

And then there is the question of personal honesty for the clergy. 
The writer once heard criticism passed upon a theological professor 
who administered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, seemingly 
very much under the unction of the Spirit, when it was well known 
that he did not believe in the originality of the words, “This do in 
remembrance of me,” although he cited them in his ritual. Was 
his action deceptive, or at least inconsistent with his views of 
Scripture ? 

For the literalist there is but one conclusion: with the originality 
of Jesus’ command will disappear also all authority for the sacra- 
ments—they are henceforth merely man-made ordinances. But 
is it worth nothing to know that they rest upon Jesus’ own example, 
in which the perpetuative idea is contained potentially, though not 
verbally? Whether the supper was on the night of the Paschal 
feast, or at an ordinary meal on the previous evening, historians may 
be unable to determine, and theologians may not agree upon Jesus’ 
exact meaning; but it must be conceded that his act was not pur- 
poseless. It may not even have been his intention to establish a 
memorial feast, but he wished to emphasize some truth; and to 
attempt to impart a truth is implicitly an expression of one’s wish 
to have it remembered. And baptism, though less is known of its 
Christian beginnings, seems to have received Jesus’ sanction. There 
is then a real sense in which the sacraments rest on the authority of 
Jesus, even though the exact words commanding their perpetuation 
emanate from the disciples only. He is authority for the spirit 
rather than for the letter of the rites. 

It follows that the form is not a matter of supreme importance: 
it is not the method of baptism, but the truth which Christians see 
behind it; not the question of an individual or a common cup, but 
the sacred memory it revives, which deserves the chief emphasis. 
The preacher of this age goes forth to a world that needs to learn the 
reality of the spiritual, and he should not be a mere allegorizer inter- 
preting signs and symbols; not pictures of truth, but truth itself, 
should engage’ his best energies, and he will not allow the shackles 
of a dead past to impede the progress of the living present. 
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While we repudiate any necessity of following the past merely 
because it is a past, yet we should seek wisely to conserve the best it 
holds; and, indeed, the testimony which the Christian consciousness 
has given to an institution’s worth may occasionally be almost as 
important as some so-called biblical authority for its existence. In 
this respect the sacraments stand on a high plane. They have amply 
approved themselves in the religious experience of Christendom. 
They have been esteemed, despite misconstructions and absurd 
controversies, of inestimable worth in vivifying two fundamental 
truths: the unity of the Christian body of believers in holy life, 
and the supreme meaning of Christ’s death. These essentials of 
Christianity they have ever kept, with more or less distinctness, 
before the eye of the worshiper. In this their permanent value is 
attested, and our obligation to perpetuate them is scarcely less bind- 
ing than it would be if enjoined by Jesus’ own words. Their observ- 
ance is not obligatory because enforced by a divine fiat, but because 
necessary effectually to emphasize Christian truth. So we appro- 
priate the trinitarian formula, though on critical grounds it cannot 
be ascribed to Christ, because it most adequately expresses the 
principle which underlies the baptismal rite: unity with the spiritual 
church, bespeaking for the individual the blessings bestowed by 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. At first this grand fulness of truth 
may not have been realized, it being left for a later generation to 
formulate it in its completeness. It is not impossible that the testi- 
mony of the Christian consciousness of the past may sometimes be 
worth as much to us religiously as the spoken word of Jesus, provided, 
of course, the testimony is in harmony with the implications of his 
thought and action. So one may use devoutly in worship portions 
of the New Testament which he does not believe, in their present 
literary form, to have been original expressions of Jesus, but he re- 
gards them in perfect accord with the underlying principles of Jesus, 
and no doubt expressing what would have been said had Jesus made 
any definite pronouncement of the particular theme. One is no 
hypocrite because he yields unhesitating allegiance to a truth which 
may seem to him clad in an earthly garment, while his neighbor 
thinks it’ clothed in angelic white. The truth and not the garment 
is of first consequence religiously. _ 
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The sacraments are also substantiated by a subjective value, 
worth at least a passing notice. We reject the superstitious doctrine 
of sacramental grace when interpreted to mean that the ordinance 
is the medium through which the grace comes miraculously; but 
when the rite is looked upon as the means by which we put ourselves 
in the best attitude to receive the grace, then its worth becomes evi- 
dent. What person who has a sympathetic knowledge of the truth 
symbolized can watch the baptismal rite without feeling the influence 
of Christianity’s ideal of purity of life, or participate in the com- 
munion without appreciating the nobility of self-giving love ? 

Thus the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper rest, 
for their positive character, upon the spirit of Jesus’ own act and the 
testimony of ages of Christendom. ‘Their paramount and permanent 
worth lies in the significance of the truths for which they stand. In 
noble symbolic form they render these truths objectively real and 
furnish the worshiper a special means of subjectively appropriating 
them to the purposes of spiritual upbuilding. 
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THE MEN WHO MADE ISRAEL 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED 
University of Chicago 


MOSES AND THE BEGINNINGS OF ISRAEL 


19. Israel’s traditions have much to tell us of the descendants of 
Abraham. Isaac’s sons were Esau and Jacob. The former was 
the ancestor of the Edomites who settled down on the heights south 
of the Dead Sea and formed a nation with which Israel had much to 
do afterward. Although the elder son, he was outwitted by Jacob, 
who obtained the birthright and his father’s blessing by a series 
of clever tricks which the people of later days loved to hear told. 
Jacob, however, had to flee from the wrath of his brother, and went 
back to northern Mesopotamia, where his Aramean relatives lived. 
There he was received by Laban, who, with a craft almost equal 
to his own, succeeded in marrying him to his ill-favored daughter, 
Leah, before giving him the younger and beautiful Rachel whom he 
loved. After years of service and rich in possessions, Jacob returned 
to Palestine. His name was changed from Jacob to Israel, the name 
by which the nation that sprang from him was called. He was recon- 
ciled to his brother. He had twelve sons, who became the ancestors 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. These were Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zebulun, Joseph, and 
Benjamin." 

20. Of all the stories that were told about these sons, that of 
Joseph was the fullest and most romantic. The favorite of his 
father, he was hated by his elder brothers. They got rid of him by 
selling him to some wandering merchants and reporting to his father 
that he had been killed by a wild beast. The merchants carried him 
into Egypt and sold him as a slave there. By his cleverness and 
uprightness, aided by an extraordinary series of events in which the 

t Of these sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun were 
children of Leah; Joseph and Benjamin, of Rachel; while the others were born to 
their handmaidens, Zilpah and Bilhah. 
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narrators saw the hand of Jehovah, he rose from slavery to be the 
chief minister of the king of Egypt. Meanwhile a severe famine in 
Palestine drove his brethren to seek food in Egypt, and thus brought 
them face to face with him again. Finally they migrated into Egypt 
with their father. Joseph secured for them a district on the north- 
eastern border, called Goshen, where they pastured their flocks in 
the old nomadic fashion, and lived for many years in peace and 
prosperity. 

21. It is possible only in the most general way to tell when these 
events took place. Certainly Egypt was a land old in history and 
civilization when these tribes entered it. It is at least probable 
that their coming was connected with the migration into Egypt of 
Semites who conquered the land under the leadership of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Princes. Even the date of their invasion and the length 
of their stay are uncertain. Certainly it is more likely that such a 
career as that of Joseph was run under Semitic foreign princes who 
came from the east. As they fell into the ways of living and ruling 
so long practiced by Egyptians before them, so the tribes which made 
up Israel now came more closely than ever before into relations with 
the ancient Egyptian civilization. This must have been especially 
true of Joseph and his house, who were prominent in the political 
life. This fact may explain why in the years that followed the des- 
cendants of Joseph played so great a part in Israel’s history. The 
other tribes in Goshen, living their shepherd life, would be much less 
affected by such civilizing influences. The time was not long in 
coming, however, when all of them would face the critical question 
whether they would be drawn more closely into the circle of Egyptian 
life and be swallowed up in the undistinguished mass of peoples that 
made up the Egyptian state. 

22. This critical period began with the expelling of the Hyksos 
from Egypt by the native Egyptians, led by the princes of Thebes 
(about 1600 B.c.). These princes became rulers of Egypt, and 
led their armies out to the conquest of Palestine and Syria as far as 
the Euphrates. They, the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
founded the Egyptian empire of the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(1600-1400 B.C.), when Egypt was the great power of the eastern 
world. Toward the close of this period her grip on Syria was 
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weakened, owing to the advance of the Hittites from the north- 
ern mountains and the migration of the Aramean Semites from 
Arabia. In the fourteenth century, under the Nineteenth Dynasty 
Pharaohs, her empire was limited to Palestine. Among these kings 
the greatest was Ramses II (1324-1258 B.c.), who fought desperately 
with the Hittites, but was at last forced to make a treaty with them 
by which Syria from the Lebanon Mountains northward was yielded 
to the Hittites. After this he devoted himself to the strengthening 
of what remained to him. Under him cities were built, magnificent 
temples reared, and great activity in art and literature prevailed 
in Egypt. The court was splendid and the priesthood very 
powerful. 

Just what happened to the forefathers of Israel during these 
centuries is not very clear. It may be that some were swept back 
into Palestine when the Hyksos were dfiven out. Perhaps some did 
not go down into Egypt at all, as their names are found on the lists 
of places and peoples of Palestine conquered by the Pharaohs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty at a time when the Israelite traditions represent 
all to have been in Egypt. In a similar list of Palestinian peoples 
on an inscription of the Pharaoh Meremptah, the successor of Ramses 
II of the Nineteenth Dynasty, occurs the first mention of Israel: 
“Tsrael is desolated: his grain is not.” This suggests that Israel was 
in Palestine at that time. There can be no doubt, however, that a 
part, and the most important part, of those tribes wake were soon 
to form the nation remained in Egypt. 

23. The effect of Egyptian ascendancy in the eastern world would 
be to bring these tribes more immediately under Egyptian control. 
The Israelite tradition tells of a new king arising “who knew not 
Joseph,” and who proposed to use Israel to build his cities and palaces. 
It is probable that this Pharaoh was Ramses II, and his design in 
this was to reduce them to complete subjection to Egyptian rule, 
and thus speedily to absorb them into Egyptian life.. They were 
by this means brought to the verge of extinction when Jehovah raised 
up a leader and deliverer for them in-the person of Moses. 

24. As was the case with Joseph, romantic stories were told of 
the early life of Moses. Among other means used to weaken the 
tribes, the Pharaoh commanded that all male children born to them 
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should be thrown into the Nile. Moses’ mother hid him as long as 
she could, then set him afloat on the Nile in a boat of reeds, and 
sent her daughter to watch its course. The boat grounded on the 
shore at a place where the Pharaoh’s daughter found him, and took 
him to the palace, where he was brought up as a prince of the realm, 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt. But he remained an Israelite 
at heart, and even slew an Egyptian whom he saw beating one of 
his countrymen. Fearful of the consequences of his deed, he fled 
into the Arabian desert, where he was received into a tribe of Midian, 
married the daughter of the chief, and lived many years in exile 
among them. 

25. Meanwhile the Egyptian oppressor died, and another Pharaoh 
was on the throne. This was the opportunity for an attempt to 
deliver the tribes from Egyptian bondage, and Jehovah summoned 
Moses to this task. The exile saw a wonderful vision of a bush 
burning with fire, yet not consumed, and heard Jehovah’s voice out 
of the midst of it calling him to return and lead his brethren out of 
bondage. In carrying out this work the problem he had to solve 
was twofold. He had to convince his countrymen that the time 
was come to strike for freedom, and the Pharaoh had to be forced 
to let the people go. His people had not forgotten that their fore- 
fathers had trusted in Jehovah, and the promise of deliverance roused 
them to new faith in him. Then, aided by his elder brother, Aaron, 
Moses demanded the release of the people. The Pharaoh at first 
refused, but at the word of Moses a tremendous series of plagues 
culminating in the death of every first-born son was brought upon 
Egypt by the power of Jehovah. Then only did the king give his 
word to let them go. Under the leadership of Moses the whole 
body started for the eastern desert, when suddenly the king changed 
his mind and sent an army after them to bring them back. But 
Jehovah was true to his promise. A pillar of cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night moved before them to point out their way, 
until they came to a halt before an arm of the Red Sea, with the 
Egyptian army behind them. Then at the bidding of Moses a strong 
wind sprang up, which blew back the shallow waters until a path 
was made, over which they passed .to the other side. The army 

of Pharaoh followed and attacked them as they were coming out. 
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In the midst of the conflict the wind suddenly changed, the waters 
returned, and the Egyptians perished in the sea. Thus the word 
of Jehovah was accomplished and the people was delivered, as 
Moses had said. 

26. This exodus from Egypt, culminating in so wonderful a deliver- 
ance made a deep impression upon Israel’s life. Fathers told it to 
their children. It was handed down from generation to generation 
with a variety of details, which, as time went on, ever enlarged upon 
the mighty power of Jehovah. Some told how the waters rose up 
like a high wall on either side of the advancing host. The number 
of those who went out from Egypt was thought to be a million or 
more, and the pursuing army was made up of the entire fighting 
force of Egypt. Moses was said to carry a magic rod by which he 
wielded the might of Jehovah; when he cast it on the ground, it 
became a serpent; when he held it out, darkness fell at his word, 
and the waters of the sea went and came. Of all the strokes that 
fell on the land of Egypt at Moses’ word not one smote Israel. From 
the crowning blow of the death of the first-born they were saved by 
slaying a lamb and smearing its blood on the door-posts of their 
houses—an act which ever afterward was done year by year, and 
called the Passover sacrifice in remembrance of the event, because 
the angel of Jehovah passed over the houses of Israel. 

27. At the heart of all these stories were three vital facts which 
sum up the real meaning of this thrilling experience. These were 
that the people were free, that Jehovah had freed them, and that 
this freedom was gained under the leadership of Moses. The first 
of these facts affected the later history of Israel as the origin of our 
own nation in rebellion from England has affected us. It gave them 
a sense of independence and a hatred of tyranny, which flamed out 
again and again in opposition to foreign rule and the exercise of arbi- 
trary power at home. It raised up leaders who, inspired by the back- 
ward look at this stirring event, revived the people and called them 
to battle for their ancient liberty. The second fact made Jehovah 
the national god in a peculiar sense, and rooted their liberties in the 
sacred soil of religion. Henceforth the champions of Israel’s free- 
dom were men of God. The third fact put Moses at the head of 
affairs, gave him the complete confidence of the freed people, and 
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thus granted him the opportunity of creating a nation inspired with 
his own lofty ideals. 

28. How he did his work Israel’s traditions tell us in a series of 
wonderful narratives. The order of events and their details are 
difficult to follow, but the meaning of the whole is clear. A nation - 
was created, with institutions civil and religious, and set to work 
in the world. Moses led the people through the desert to a lofty 
mountain region called Sinai, commonly thought to lie between 
the two northern arms of the Red Sea. There, amid scenes of 
unparalleled sublimity, in thunderings and lightnings, Jehovah and 
the people made an agreement. The new nation took Jehovah to 
be their god; Jehovah accepted the nation as his people, and through 
Moses gave them laws and institutions. We are told how Moses 
went up on to the Mount, and abode forty days and nights with 
Jehovah, receiving his commands for the people; and how, on his 
return, he made these known to the waiting multitude, who solemnly 
accepted them; how a tent was set up near the camp, where Jehovah 
came down to meet with Moses as the people’s representative and 
to speak still further with them. Thus Israel’s religion was born, 
and its charter was the free-will agreement, or covenant, which took 
form in the Decalogue, or Ten Words, written with the finger of God 
on tables of stone and placed in a chest, the ark, the symbol of his 
presence. 

29. Then Moses led them out again into the desert with the purpose 
of going into the old home in Palestine. They came to Kadesh, 
a place of springs, just south of the border of Palestine. But, instead 
of advancing into the Promised Land, they remained there for 
forty years. About this period the traditions tell us next to nothing. 
They ascribe this stay to the disobedience of the people, and the 
consequent anger of Jehovah who condemned them to abide in the 
desert. Spies had been sent out from Kadesh into Palestine. 
All but one of them, on coming back, reported that the people of 
the land were too strong for them. ‘The people grew faint-hearted, 
and even wanted to return to Egypt. This distrust of Jehovah’s 
power brought on his punishment,’ and, when the people recovered 
courage and proceeded to advance into Canaan, they were Goheated 
with severe loss, for Jehovah was not with them. 
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30. This affair illustrates the difficulties under which Moses labored 
in the training of the new nation. Intoxicated with their freedom, 
they were unwilling to submit to the discipline of national life. They 
imagined that Jehovah’s care for them was an assurance that no 
troubles. would befall them. Disappointed in these things, their 
anger concentrated on Moses. They resented his authority and 
sought to shake it off. Even his own relatives conspired against 
him. They murmured against Jehovah when food and water failed, 
and compared the scanty fare of the desert with the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Even under the shadow of Sinai they turned to worship a 
golden calf. 

31. But all the while Moses went steadily on with their training. 
He inspired them with a respect for national justice and law. Each 
clan and tribe had its chief by whom its rude justice was administered 
according to ancient customs. But now above these petty chiefs 
stood the common leader, Moses, and questions affecting the com- 
mon weal were brought to him for decision. To aid him in this 
administration of justice, he appointed a body of judges, who heard 
cases and decided according to principles which Moses laid down. © 
Thus a new law grew up which superseded the old custom. 

32. Thus Moses created Israel’s law. In later times, as Israel 
grew in years and experience and new laws were needed, men thought 
of the beginning under Moses and traced the whole process back 
to him. Thus the Old Testament books, which describe the Mosaic 
age, ascribe to him the whole body of Israel’s law, and represent 
him as laying down these precepts during the years of the desert 
life. While it is evident that the bulk of it belongs to later ages, 
they were right in making him its author in the sense that he first 
planted the seed; he was its founder, since in the creation of the nation 
he was the one who gave to Israel its earliest institutions and laid . 
deep in the national heart the respect for justice. He is in very 
truth, therefore, Israel’s lawgiver. 

33- Moses was also the founder of Israel’s religion. Under his 
guidance the clans accepted Jehovah as the god of the new nation 
at Sinai. His will, revealed through Moses, was made the law of 
the nation’s life. One of the narratives embodied in the Book of 
Exodus even declares that Moses was the first to bring to the people 
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in Egypt the very name, Jehovah, under which they henceforth 
knew their God. “By my name Jehovah I was not known unto” 
the fathers. It is thought by some that the name was that of the 
god of the Kenites, a tribe of Midian among whom Moses had so- 
journed. Be that as it may, the idea it contained was the important 
thing. The name suggests the phrase “I will be,’”’ and conveys the 
thought that Jehovah will show himself to be the nation’s god in the 
experiences of its history. It is a call to faith in God, like that which 
Abraham obeyed, and its acceptance stamps Israel as a people which 
looks forward to a future that God will prepare for it. Already 
that promise had been fulfilled in the exodus, where Jehovah showed 
himself Israel’s savior. Later generations were wont to look back 
to that event as a wonderful proof of the character of their God. 
This Jehovah, who will show what he is in Israel’s history, Moses also 
revealed as a god of justice. The lawgiver pronounced his decisions 
in the name of Jehovah, and the law which he imposed upon the 
nation he established as Jehovah’s law. From that time forth in 
Israel every injustice was a sin against Jehovah, and every advance 
in righteousness had his approval. Good men everywhere could 
hope for his favor, and in their striving after justice and right might 
count on his help. Such a God Moses made known to Israel, and 
such a God Israel freely accepted. Thereby the nation took a unique 
place among the nations of the earth. Though it might stumble and 
fall, it could never utterly forget the choice it had made, or the destiny 
which that choice opened up before it in the future. This was the 
work of Moses for Israel. 

34. At last the period of training was past, and the nation under 
Moses again set out for the Promised Land. This time the march 
was to the east, around the foot of the Dead Sea out in the eastern 
desert on the borders of Edom and Moab. On the northern border 
of Moab, at the river Anon, they turned westward toward the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan River. This region, occupied by an Amorite- 
Canaanite kingdom, was overrun, and the Amorite king, Sihon, was 
killed. The tradition tells us that King Og of Bashan, the land 
lying just north of Sihon’s kingdom, was conquered at the same 
time. The way across the Jordan into western Palestine lay open. 
But Moses was not to lead them into Canaan. He had fallen under 
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the displeasure of Jehovah, for some reason that the traditions do 
not make altogether clear, and was forbidden to enter the land. His 
last days are full of solemn majesty. The story was told that after 
admonishing the people and blessing them, he ascended to the top 
of Mount Nebo, on the eastern border of the sea, and from its lofty 
top looked westward and northward over the valleys and plateaus 
where his people were to dwell. There he died and there his servant 
Joshua buried him. ‘Noman knoweth of his sepulchre.” His monu- 
ment is the nation Israel which he created, and whose descendants 
revere his memory unto this day. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN 
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THE MOSAIC MAP AT MEDABA! 


HAROLD HAYDEN NELSON 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria 


One of the most interesting and important archaeological dis- 
coveries made in recent years occurred at the village of Medaba, in 
the east-Jordan region of Palestine, in December, 1896. Today 
Medaba is nothing but an ordinary Arab village, lying in the midst 
of a large plain not far from the ruins of the ancient city of Heshbon. 
The place figures somewhat in biblical history, being mentioned 
first in connection with the coming of the Hebrews into the Holy 
Land (Num. 21:30). It was then in the hands of Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, although it was a city of Moab. Medaba fell to the 
lot of the tribe of Reuben at the time of the division of the land among 
the tribes. Before its gates Joab, David’s general, fought and won 
a battle with the Ammonites and their Syrian allies. It is mentioned 
once or twice again, and especially in the time of the Maccabees, 
when Jonathan Maccabeus had a bloody quarrel with the “sons of 
Jambri” who inhabited Medaba. It must have been a fairly strong 
town at that time, for shortly afterward we find that Hyrcanus 
besieged it for six months before being able to take it. Under the 
Romans it seems to have been a flourishing place, for the numerous 
remains at Medaba from that period point to a city of some impor- 
tance. There are existing today ruins of a forum, temples, and nu- 
merous other buildings, besides, what makes it of special interest to 
the archaeologist, a number of very fine mosaic pavements in fairly 
good condition. Some of these are still bright and beautiful, though 
now they serve as floors for the miserable houses of the villages. In 
Christian times the place contained one or more churches, and belonged 
to the diocese of Bostra. It was afterward conquered by the Moslims, 
but later became the place of refuge for the Christian population 
of Kerak to the south of it, and today is one of the few Christian 

«See an earlier article on this subject, by Professor Caspar René Gregory, in 
the Biblical World, Vol. XII, p. 244. 
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towns east of the Jordan. Both the Latin and the Greek churches 
are established there, though the population belongs largely to the 
latter. The town is not a particularly inviting place, and aside 
from its antiquities presents nothing of special interest. 

Ten years ago there was discovered at Medaba a mosaic map 
of the Holy Land that his since proved to be of the highest archae- 
ological importance. The following translation of a letter from 
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The section of the Medaba Map containing Jerusalem. Through the middle runs a street of 
columns, on which faces the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. The walls of the city and the gates can 
also be seen. This picture gives a fair idea of the structure of the map. 


Father Paul de St. Aignan, of the Franciscan Convent at Jerusalem, 
to the eminent French savant, M. Clermont-Ganneau, appeared in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and will 
give at first hand the history of the discovery of this remarkable 
map: 

Thirteen years ago Monsignor Nicodemus, the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, 
received a letter from one of his monks who was dwelling beyond Jordan. The 
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monk said that at Medaba there was a large and fine mosaic pavement covered 
with the names of cities, such as Jerusalem, Gaza, Nicopolis, etc., and asked for 
instructions as to what steps he was to take in the matter. The patriarch made 
no answer. Subsequently he was exiled to Constantinople and Monsignor 
Gerasimos put in his place. Gerasimos found the letter from the Medaba monk 
in 1890; he guessed that this was an important archaeological discovery, and 
straightway sent off a master-mason, graced with the title of architect, with 
orders, if the mosaic were a fine one, to include it in the church which was about 
to be built at Medaba for the use of the Greek population. 

Alas! the intentions of Monsignor Gerasimos were quite misunderstood. 
The mosaic, which by the testimony of four monks was until then almost com- 
plete, was partly destroyed in order to lay the foundations of the church, sacristy, 
and outbuildings of the mission. The church itself was built without symmetry, 
that it might agree with the original one. The border of the mosaic with its 
biblical decorations is now outside of it. God only knows what these workmen 
may have destroyed, when we see by the ground-plan of the church that they 
broke the mosaic to set up a pilaster! The mischief is done. The architect 
came back and reported that the mosaic did not possess the importance which 
had been attributed to it. 

Last December Father Cléopas, the librarian of the Greek patriarchate, 
went to spend a few days at Jericho. Monsignor Gerasimos, who had never 
lost his interest in the mosaic, prevailed upon him to push on as far as Medaba. 
This librarian is an intelligent man, a student, and a lover of antiquities; his 
judgment is to be trusted. He returned at the beginning of January, bringing 
back with him a sketch of the map and some notes. 


Afterward the map was carefully copied and has now been pub- 
lished, though not in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

The mosaic originally covered the floor of a church, the exact 
date of which is uncertain. It has been dated, on various evidence, 
from the third to the seventh centuries A. p. At any rate, it is a 
first-hand source of information regarding the geography of the 
Holy Land in the early Christian centuries. The maker of the map 
followed the description given by the great church-historian Eusebius, 
as is evidenced by certain characteristics of the map itself. In all 
probability it is designed to show the Promised Land as Moses saw 
it from the top of Mount Nebo. This mountain is only a couple of 
hours’ ride distant across the plain, and Medaba was the only town 
of any importance near it. As the map originally represented the 
country from Asia Minor to Egypt, of course it embraces vastly 
more than it was possible for any human eye to see from Mount 
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Nebo or elsewhere. It probably represents a prophetic vision which 
the artist conceived the old seer to have had in his soul, as with dying 
eyes he gazed across the Jordan valley into the new country of his 
people. The limitations of time or space probably never occurred 
to the designer of the map, for he includes many places of purely 
New Testament interest, and to all of them he gave the Greek names. 
All the words on the map are Greek, and the quotations from the 
Old Testament are from the Greek Septuagint translation. The 
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Section of the Medaba Map showing the Jordan Valley, with the river itself flowing through the 
middle. Across the river run two ferries. The trees in the foreground mark the site of Gilgal, while in 
the lower right-hand corner the top of the palms of Jericho can be seen. 


artist had many difficulties to overcome in working with his stubborn 
materials, and of course with the imperfect geographical knowledge 
of his day the proportions of the map are entirely wrong. For 
instance, he makes the distance between Jerusalem and Jericho 
about equal to that between Jerusalem and Nablus, though the 
former are about five hours’ ride and the latter about eleven hours 
distant from each other. The cities are represented by a building 
or two, and the larger ones are surrounded by walls. When certain 
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animals or plants abound, they too are represented, as for instance 
in the east-Jordan region, where a lion is seen pursuing a gazelle. 

Fish swarm in the rivers, though none appezr in the Dead Sea, 
where no fish can live. The mountains are a confused mass of colored 
patches, being the least artistic part of the whole work. Jericho, the 
city of palms, is surrounded by many palm trees. The designer 
evidently attempted to include as many things as possible on his 


THE FALLS AT MOSES SPRINGS 


map. The work was intended to be looked at from the west side— 
that is, from the opposite direction from which Moses would have 
looked at it from Nebo. But that, too, is another inconsistency 
that would not have troubled an artist of that time. 

Of all that the map once included only a small portion now 
remains. All Syria north of Nablus and all of Asia Minor are gone, 
and only a few mutilated portions reaching from Nablus to the Nile 
delta have survived. What little remains, however, has already 
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furnished some assistance in the identifying of uncertain or unknown 
sites. To give an instance of this assistance, the city of Koreous 
is placed near the Jordan River. Josephus, the Jewish historian 
who lived in the first century A. D., mentions a city, Koreai, which 
modern writers have identified with the present village of Kuriyut 
in the mountainous country. The map, however, establishes the 
fallacy of this identification and shows that the present village of 
Kerawa, near the Jordan, is the successor of Josephus’ city. Again, 
on the map around the city of Zora appear a number of palm trees 
which are not in existence today, but which show why the crusaders 
called Zora “Villa Palmarum.” These two illustrations will serve 
to show the kind of assistance to geographical and historical study 
that may be expected from a further analysis of this remarkable find. 

When the writer visited Medaba some months ago, he was much 
surprised to see the state in which the mosaic is at present. . It is 
covered by a movable flooring, raised some few inches from the sur- 
face of the map, and entirely hiding it. When this was removed by 
the attendant priest, who said it had not been uncovered for six 
months, a part of the surface of the map was found covered with a 
thick coating of dust, a mud puddle hid part of it, and the tesserae 
of which the mosaic was originally made were lying scattered about 
at one end of the map. It looked much as if the rats had been at 
work there. The priest, producing a broom, swept off some of the 
dust, and ground the mud into the mosaic until he was told to stop 
for the sake of the map itself. The map has to be carefully covered, 
or the women of the village, while praying in the church, would 
carry off the stones of which it is made to serve as part of the oven 
furniture of their kitchens. The Turkish law necessitates its remain- 
ing in its present position, or else its passing into the hands of the 
government; for if it is taken up to be removed to a place of safety, 
it will cease to be the property of the Greek church, and will become 
subject to the control of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 
Meanwhile it has been published and studied by scholars from France 
and Germany, and is slowly being made to yield up its quota to 
the accumulated knowledge that the student of ancient times has at 
his disposal. 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
V. ISRAEL IN EGYPT 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
University of Chicago 


Intropuctory: THE Book or Exopus 


There is a very clear transition in passing from the first to the second 
book. in the Hebrew canon. Genesis treats of the primitive and patri- 
archal stories; Exodus, of the making of the nation. The same three 
main strands of narrative are in both books. There is the older prophetic 
narrative (J), in which the divine name “Jehovah” is used from the begin- 
ning. There is the somewhat later prophetic narrative (E), in which the 
revelation of the name “Jehovah” is understood to have been made first 
to Moses at the burning bush (Ex. 3:13, 14). In this document, there- 
fore, the word “Elohim” is used for the deity before the third chapter, 
but the name “Jehovah” often afterward. Thus one of the striking differ- 
ences between the two documents ceases, and it is not always possible to 
differentiate them, so that a section must often simply be designated as JE. 
Markedly different from both the prophetic narratives is the priestly docu- 
ment (P), with its careful enumeration of genealogies, its exactness of 
numbers, its precision of detail, its entire reinterpretation of the ancient 
story from the standpoint of the more developed later age. 

The Book of Exodus carries forward the story of Israel from the death 
of Joseph to the erection of the tabernacle, and falls into three parts: (1) 
Israel in Egypt, 1-13:16; (2) the journey to Sinai 13:17-18:27; (3) 
Israel at Sinai, chaps. 19-40. 

IsRAEL ENSLAVED IN Ecypt: Exopus 1:1-14' 
I. LITERARY SOURCES 

The three literary sources are very clear in the first chapter. It is the 
priestly writer who records the names of the patriarchs (vss. 1-5), and then 
in a single verse (7), which reflects the easy generalization of a later time, 
shows how seventy souls multiplied and filled the land of Egypt. Verses 
13 and 14, in characteristic repetitious manner, are P’s description of 
the bondage. Verses 8-12 are assigned to J, who regards the bondage as 
arising from a change of dynasty in Egypt and a fear of the increasing 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for May 19, 1907. 
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numbers of the Hebrews. E, to whom belong vss. 15-22, seems to think 
of the people as smaller in numbers, for they need the services of only 
two midwives. He also regards them as living among the Egyptians 
rather than in a portion of the land by themselves. He has, however, the 
common thought of the increasing number of the Hebrews. 


II. EXPOSITION 


Two distinct kinds of tradition were preserved in Israel regarding the 
Egyptian sojourn. There were the patriarchal stories of Joseph and his 
brethren, in which the migration of a single family with its dependents 
was thought of. Then there was the remembrance of the tribes held in 
Egyptian bondage and coming out with providential aid. The natural 
method of uniting the two strands of tradition was to suppose that families 
grew into tribes and that increasing numbers moved the jealousy of the 
native population, while a change of dynasty caused the ee of 
Joseph to be forgotten. 

There are a few scholars who deny that Israel was ever in Egypt, but 
the majority recognize the strength of the tradition, which is found in all our 
sources, and which was so confidently believed in the later Hebrew times. 
Nothing would be more natural than that wandering clans of southern 
Palestine should look with eager eyes to the rich lands of Egypt, and should 
seek opportunity in time of some famine stress to make a settlement across 
the Egyptian frontier. It is highly probable, therefore, that some of those 
peoples, that later formed the Hebrew nation, were permitted thus to settle 
in northeastern Egypt. It would then be natural enough that the Pales- 
tinian wars of Ramses II and his treaty with the Hittites would cause him 
to be somewhat distrustful of a considerable band of Asiatics on his border. 
His gigantic building operations called for large levies of workmen; so 
he may well have enslaved the people whose independence was a source 
of danger. Naville’s identification of Pithom as a city built in Goshen in 
the reign of Ramses II lends also historical probability to the story. 

This narrative gives an insight into the awful inhumanity of the forced 
labor of ancient times. Every captive was a slave, and the splendid 
structures of the ancient world represent the hopeless wretchedness of 
millions of men and women. Such a bondage must have been especially 
galling to the nomad with his passionate love of freedom. After-ages never 
forgot the horror of it, nor the glory of the deliverance. 

There can be no doubt that the Egyptian experience had much to do 
with the making of the Hebrew people. The union in a common misery 
and in a common deliverance bound them together and prepared them 
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for their destiny. Had the Egyptian experience been more kindly, the 
Hebrews might have been absorbed in the complex population of the Nile 
valley and never have contributed their part to the world’s life. The 
sacred writers clearly believed that the numbers of the people increased in 
accordance with the promises to the fathers, and the bitterness of the 
bondage was the occasion for their departure to their destiny in Canaan. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


The sense of destiny is strong in this passage. It is a thought that is 
writ large in the Bible. The Hebrews cannot be exterminated, for God 
has destined them to a glorious future So the prophets preached, believ- 
ing in a Golden Age when Israel should be God’s people indeed. And the 
New Testament has the same conception: “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Jesus declares in Gethsemane with mar- 
velous equanimity that twelve legions of angels could save him from his 
enemies. It is a great faith a thousand times justified. We must not be 
fatalists, but in our measuring of causes and calculating of effects we must 
not leave out God. He is greater than Pharaoh. 

And so we learn the meaning of hardship. How much pleasanter it 
would have seemed to Israel to enjoy the fertility of Goshen, and to increase 
and multiply without hindrance in the goodly land of Egypt! Surely 
they had had enough of the desert. A kindly Providence would have given 
them favor in the sight of their neighbors. Yes, and Israel would have 
been a nonentity in Egypt, with no place to display her strength. Satisfied 
with flesh-pots, she could have produced no prophet. But we always 
murmur at the hardships that are pushing us out. We chafe at our 
troubles. And so should we miss our destiny. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 

As we enter into the lesson of faith, we feel the great truth of God’s care 
jor the oppressed. We think of ourselves on the side of Israel trusting 
Jehovah in spite of difficulties. Let us be careful that we are not on the 
side of Pharaoh. Dr. C. R- Brown? has strikingly used these Exodus 
narratives to point the lesson of modern industrial oppression. It is unhap- 
pily true of our own day that task-masters are over the poor, even the 


2 The Social Message .of the Modern Church. The whole book is an interesting 
homiletic. treatment of Exodus. 
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women and children, to make ‘‘their lives bitter with hard service.” The 
modern Pharaohs shall not escape the day of reckoning. 


CHILDHOOD AND EpucaTIon oF Moses: Exopus 2:1-153 
I. LITERARY SOURCES 


The first fourteen verses of the second chapter are assigned by general 
consent to E. They are a continuation of the latter part of the first chap- 
ter. Instead of a people living apart in Goshen, it is clear that the Hebrews 
are living among the Egyptians in the royal city, so near that the bathing- 
place of the king’s daughter is not far from the home of Moses’ mother. 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether the whole of vs. 15 
belongs to J, though vss. 16-23 are evidently his. In any case, E must 
have had an account of Moses’ flight. 

II. EXPOSITION 

Moses is without question the most commanding personality in the 
Old Testament. The founder of the Hebrew nation, it was natural that 
tradition should glorify him, and that more and more of the institutions of 
Tsrael should be traced to his initiative. At last it was believed that the 
entire legislation which sufficed for Israel until the time of Nehemiah was 
all given by Moses, and finally the still more elaborate oral law which 
developed after the pentateuchal codification was also ascribed to the 
same great law-giver. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to find the actual Moses in the 
wealth of heroic tradition that has gathered about his name. Indeed, there 
are scholars who doubt that any such personage existed. But it seems 
historically highly probable that a great man should have arisen in the 
time of national need, and it seems religiously highly probable that the 
Jehovah-idea should have come from some commanding religious leader. 
Of course, such a personality would have grown in the imagination of his 
people. 

The story of the birth and preservation of Moses is singularly beautiful. 
The mother saw that he was a goodly child and longed to save him from 
the cruel fate that had been decreed upon the male children -of her race. 
The stratagem of the ark made of papyrus and committed to the 
waters near where the royal princess would come to bathe, of the sister 
ready at hand to offer the services of the Hebrew nurse, is a part of the 
exquisite story-telling, in which the Hebrews have never been surpassed. 
Of course, the story is not uncommon, and the well-known parallel of 
Sargon of Agadé is always suggested. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 26, 1907. 
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We may conclude that in some providential manner the boy who was 
to lead Israel received an Egyptian training (his name may be Egyptian), 
and that his lot was thus cast rather with the ruling than with the enslaved 
class. The statements that are often made, that Moses was heir to the 
Pharaoh and actually gave up the Egyptian throne, are of course without 
the slightest foundation. Even the later Hebrew tradition, preserved in 
Stephen’s speech, that ‘‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” is probably considerably beyond the facts. The institutions of 
Israel that may have come from Moses bear little trace of Egyptian influ- 
ence. The training of this prophet was rather in the Midian desert than 
in the Egyptian court. 

The account of the crisis in Moses’ life comes in a most natural manner. 
The conflict between the two races is suddenly presented to him in the 
maltreatment of a Hebrew by an Egyptian. Moses’ interests are all 
Egyptian, his instincts are all Hebrew. With no hesitation, but to be 
sure that he is unobserved, he strikes down the oppressor and hides the 
body in the sand. He will be the friend of his people and use all his 
influence to protect them. More than that, he will help them to right 
relations with one another. But, in his eagerness to do right, he has not 
reckoned with the perverseness of those whom he would serve, and he 
meets the rebuff which is the common lot of the reformer. The natural 
feeling of discouragement that he cannot help his people after his own 
fashion, and the fear that his killing of the Egyptian may be discovered, 
lead him to flee to the eastern desert. 

Perhaps vs. 15 is entirely from J, where the different reason for the 
flight is given, that the king has heard of the murder and has decided to 
avenge it. 

Ill. APPLICATION 

It need scarcely be said that the religious suggestiveness of these stories 
does not wait upon the slow critical process of discovering the historical 
facts upon which they are built. We are concerned with the moral and 
spiritual truths that possessed the souls of the great writers, and with the 
suggestions that come from them into our modern life. The passage pre- 
sents a necessity for the amelioration of harsh conditions, and suggests a 
lesson of faith and a lesson of method. 

1. The lesson of jaith.—It is a continuation of the thought of Providence 


- that appears in the first chapter. There we see “God within the shadow 


keeping watch above his own.” Here we see God’s man getting ready. 
There always is a man preparing just before the crisis. There is a monk 
reading a Latin Bible. There is a Virginia gentleman learning the art of 
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war. There is an Illinois lawyer thinking upon great questions. There 
is a young college man training at Harvard, building up his strength in the 
great West, facing municipal problems in the metropolis. God uses men 
to do his work, and he is always getting them ready. Nobody knows. 
Only the mother sees she has a goodly babe. What an opportunity then 
for school teachers and Sunday-school teachers; for there may be a coming 
Moses in the class of boys! And what an encouragement in our hope for 
social advancement: God is preparing the leaders! 

2. The lesson of method.—The instinct is to smite. We have seen some- 
thing of the hatchet in reform. But there is little accomplished by mere 
force. Moses destroyed one oppressor, but that Egyptian was part of a 
system. Work far more fundamental was necessary. And the hot blow 
simply made all further effort impossible. Again, the reformer is so sure 
that he is right that he expects people to accept his leadership, and when 
they refuse he is discouraged. Helping the poor, acting as peacemaker, 
readjusting social misunderstanding—it is hard and often disappointing. 
At any moment the rude challenge may come: ‘“‘Who made thee a judge 
over us?” There is no hope in superimposed reform. Social reforma- 
tion will never go beyond personal regeneration. 


Moses CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL: 3:1-14* 
I. LITERARY SOURCES 


After the short passage, 2:23), 24, 25, which connects immediately 
with 1:14 and bears all the marks of P, the E narrative is resumed. The 
great E passage is 3:14, 15, in which the covenant name “Jehovah” 
(properly “Jahweh”) is revealed. This writer never uses the personal 
name of Israel’s God before. On this ground, and because of the char- 
acteristic phrase, “‘I am come down to deliver them,” vss. 7 and 8 are 
assigned to J, and with less certainty vss. 2, 3, 4a. Neither prophetic 
document gives any information about Moses’ age. The three forties into 
which his life is divided are part of the artificial exactness of the priestly 
document. 

II. EXPOSITION 


With Moses in Midian we are on surer historical ground. The J 
narrative, as we now have it, finds him there, though indeed a previous 
Egyptian residence is evidently assumed. A very interesting question is: 
How far did Moses receive his religious ideas from the Midianites (or the 
Kenites) ? It is clear that he came from the wilderness with a new reli- 
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gious conception and with a new name for his God; he had lived in Midian 
with his father-in-law, who was the priest of his clan; Moses’ religion and 
Jethro’s were the same, for Jethro acknowledged Jehovah (Ex. 18:11, 12); 
Jehovah was considered to have his dwelling on Mount Sinai or Horeb 
(Ex. 3:1, 12; 18:5). Manifestly the priest of Midian did not learn his reli- 
gion from Moses. Did Moses then learn his from Jethro? Many scholars 
hold that he did so, and that he introduced Jethro’s God to the Hebrews, 
who by a great covenant accepted him as their God. This would be, 
indeed, a distinct advance above the religious ideas of the times, in that 
the people would be united with the deity, not by a mere local or racial 
tie, but by express covenant. But the sacred writers may still be correct 
in identifying the God whom Moses proclaimed to Israel with the God of 
the fathers; for the patriarchs were of the desert, and it is altogether likely 
that only a part of the Hebrews went down into Egypt, leaving many desert 
clans among whom the remembrance of the Abrahamic covenant may 
have lingered. 

But there is a deeper reality in Moses’ religion than the source of the 
name “Jehovah.” The soul’s experience of God is a reality, for which 
historical conditions can only partly account. Jethro’s experience of God 
did not create a nation and give a new spiritual impulse to the world. 
Moses’ significance is that he was one of those elect spirits to whom the 
Infinite Spirit could speak. 

The elements of Moses’ religious experience are clearly indicated in the 
narrative. He never forgot the misery of his people. He meditated on 
their unhappy lot. A son of nomad ancestry, returned to the way of life 
of his fathers, he felt keenly the bitterness of the bondage in which his 
kinsfolk were held. And coupled with this was a high sense of their destiny. 
Moses believed in Israel. The passionate longing for a land that should 
be theirs had come down from the patriarchal times, and Moses longed to — 
see his people in a goodly heritage of their own. Who was to be the 
deliverer? As often as the thought was presented to him that he was the 
man, he had thrust it from him: “Who am I that I should go unto Pha- 
raoh?” But Moses came to believe profoundly in his God. What he 
could not do himself, Jehovah could do for him and through him. Per- 
haps the burning bush unconsumed and the name “I am” have something 
of the same significance: ‘The Unchanging One.” Moses believes that 
he has a God who will be constant, who will keep covenant and mercy, 
who is strong enough and good enough to overcome the Pharaoh and the 
gods of Egypt. In a splendid act of faith he accepts the commission and 
becomes the deliverer of Israel. 
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Ill. APPLICATION 

The four elements that enter into any great call to service could scarcely 
be more strikingly presented than in this narrative. 

1. Pity.—The need is the call. Moses might easily have said that it 
was no concern of his. He had made an attempt and failed. He was a 
proscribed man, and therefore could not undertake any mission to his 
people. Moreover, the task was too great. Who was strong enough to 
free a tribe of slaves from the powerful Pharaoh? But the need is the call. 
If any wrong is being done, if anyone is in sorrow or pain, if there is any 
cry by reason of the taskmasters, then no man who realizes the need can 
escape its insistent call upon his pity. Woe to the man who shuts his 
ears to the call from the oppressed! 

2. Hope.—A mission implies a hope. The man who works for others 
must believe that something can be done for them and that something can 
be made of them. Where others saw a band of slaves, Moses saw a nation. 
They were worth saving for the destiny that was theirs. The Pharisees 
saw publicans and sinners; Jesus saw the children of the kingdom. Where 
the careless saw the street Arab, Barnardo saw the sturdy young Canadian 
colonist. Where some see naked savages, the missionary sees a people 
clothed and in their right minds. Woe to the man who has no hope for the 
unfortunate! 

3. Humility—Great men are humble. It is only little men who are 
lightly ready for mighty tasks. If the great philanthropies and reforms 
and education and evangelism of our time are to wait for men and women 
who feel equal to the enormous demands, we shall make little progress. 
Where need and opportunity call we must make ourselves great in the 
steadfast performance of duty. And -we are great, for we are partners 
with God. 

4. Vision.—The call to every service is after the vision. So it was with 
all the prophets. The man who has seen God has seen his duty, and 
has been inspired to attempt it. With wonderful insight the New Testa- 
ment writer has said of Moses: “‘ He endured as seeing him that is invisible.” 
The vision makes pity a passion, hope a certainty, humility a sublime 
faith, and the deliverer is born. 


THE PassoveR: Exopus 12:21-305 


I. LITERARY SOURCES 


The accounts of the ordinance of the Passover exhibit clear marks of 
composite authorship. Ex. 12:1-20 is from P, describing the Passover as 
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it was observed long after in Canaan in connection with the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread. Every item of the ceremonial is carefully prescribed. 
Ex. 12:21-28 is JE, although it bears the marks of deuteronomic redaction, 
especially vs. 24. It indicates a much simpler and more primitive festival, 
and there is no reference to unleavened bread. Indeed, vs. 34 indicates 
that the haste of departure alone prevented the bread from being leavened. 
Verses 29 and 30 are ascribed to J, and vss. 31-36 to E. The latter con- 
ceives the Hebrews as dwelling among the Egyptians. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


It is probable that the Passover is the most ancient of the Hebrew 
festivals, going back to the old nomad life. The meaning of the Hebrew 
word is uncertain, the idea of ‘“‘passing over” being a fanciful derivation 
arising out of the historical explanation of the feast. It is clearly a sacrifice 
that the nomads had been accustomed to make at the time of the vernal 
equinox, and which they had requested permission of Pharaoh to go into 
the wilderness to offer (5:3). Probably it was an offering of the firstlings 
of the herd and of the flock, according to a very general view that such 
belonged to the deity, and as a thank-offering for the fruitfulness of their 
animals. The smearing of the blood upon the entrance of the house or of 
the tent was for the purpose of warding off pestilence. It was a propitia- 
tion to the deity for the protection of their homes, and it was believed that 
where such ceremonial had been neglected the destroyer would come 
(cf. 5:3). In early times there was no rigid distinction between piacular 
and covenantal offerings; so the slain firstling was eaten as a family feast. 

It is this old festival that Moses bids the people celebrate. His words, 
‘Kill the passover” (vs. 21), imply that he is speaking of a well-known 
custom. But it is at the time of the spring festival that the pestilence falls 
upon the Egyptians, and amid the horror of that dread visitation the 
Hebrews are able to make their escape. It is natural that they should 
ever have connected the two events in memory. The very pestilence 
which the sacrificial blood was to avert had decimated their enemies. It 
was one of those timely providences that made them sure that Jehovah 
their God was fighting for them. Pharaoh had refused to let them offer 
to Jehovah the first-born of their cattle; so they said, with a natural poetic 
interpretation of the plague, that Jehovah had slain the first-born of the 
Egyptians. 

After the Hebrews settled in Canaan and became tillers of the soil, they 
adopted the agricultural festivals, one of the most notable of which was the 
Feast of First Fruits, celebrated with unleavened cakes made from the 
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first grain of the harvest. Naturally their old spring paschal feast coalesced 
with this. In process of time the historical significance was attached to 
the combined festival, and the whole ceremonial was supposed to have 
originated in Egypt, as the narrative of P declares. 


Til. APPLICATION 


A very important thought arising from this passage is ‘the value of 
ecclesiastical festivals. The deuteronomic reformers. felt this very strongly, 
and insisted that the old feasts should be nobly kept, and that parents 
should be ready with a worthy answer when the children should ask: 
“‘What mean ye by this service?” Let it be granted that recurring cele- 
brations tend to become formal, and let parents and teachers have such a 
sense of the great meaning of the past that they can always make the old 
truths live anew in the festival. Easter, Memorial Day, Flower Day, 
Fourth of July, Harvest Home, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, are 
more than holidays—they are holy days.. Sacred memories should stir us; 
we should thank God for his deliverances and diligently teach them to our 
children. 

But we also learn here the development of old forms into new meanings. 
What a history lies behind our communion service! Four or five thousand 
years ago the rude nomad killed the first lamb born by his young ewe and 
smeared its blood on his tent poles, that no angry god might smite him 
with the plague; then ate the flesh with his family in a sacrificial meal, 
thanking his god, who was supposed to be sharer in the feast, for the 
fruitfulness of his flock. And after the centuries a great deliverance came 
to be associated with this feast. And later it became a thanksgiving for 
all the fruitfulness of the land. And then it became a solemn commemora- 
tive ordinance. And then Jesus and his disciples ate of the feast, and the 
memorial Supper came into the Christian church, and today we eat in 
remembrance of him. So religious expression grows. Old forms and old 
words take new meanings; old ceremonials are modified. Only the 
scholar is concerned with the history of the word or the form; the religious 
man is satisfied that he finds God. : 


IsraEt’s Escape From Ecypr: Exopus 14: 13-276 
: I. LITERARY SOURCES 
The prophetic and priestly sources are again very evident in this narra- 


tive. P lays great emphasis upon Jehovah’s might and upon the miracle 
of the exodus: To him are assigned vss. 15-18, 21a (as far as “over the 
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sea”’), 21¢ (“‘and the waters were divided”), 22, 23, 26, 27 (as far as “‘over 
the sea”), 28, 29. These sections give the story of the division of the sea by 
Moses’ outstretched hand, of the passage of the Israelites between two 
walls of water, and of the destruction of Pharaoh by the return of the 
waters. The remainder of the narrative is mostly from J, though to E is 
assigned vs. 19a, where the angel of God separates Israel from the 
Egyptians; also perhaps vs. 25a, the reference to the chariot wheels. 
The remainder gives a clear narrative by J. 


Il. EXPOSITION . 


By common consent of almost all scholars, except the few who deny an 
Egyptian residence to Israel at all, the strong tradition of the passage of 
the Red Sea is held to have a sure historical basis. It was the birthday 
of the nation, it was the providential deliverance that made possible the 
achievement of their destiny. The psalms and the prophets are full of 
references to the great event. There must have been a notable escape 
that made such a lasting impression upon the nation. 

Following the J narrative, which is evidently the most historical, it 
would seem that the escape from Egypt was a flight. The pestilence had 
thrown the Egyptians into dismay, and the Hebrews took the oppor- 
tunity, under the leadership of Moses, to break up their settlement in 
Goshen and depart. It is impossible to form any estimate of their number. 
P gives a census of 600,000 fighting men, which has been supposed to 
represent several millions, but the older sources have no numerical state- 
ments. 

The exodus was undertaken under strong religious impulse. The 
people had been stirred from their lethargy by the fervent prophet. The . 
sense of a divine leadership is finely expressed by the guiding pillar of fire 
and of cloud. There was also a very wise human leadership. Moses did not 
attempt to force a passage across the fortified and guarded northeastern 
frontier. He led the people off the highroad of travel to the south of the 


_ fortified isthmus, where it might be possible to effect a crossing over the 


shallows at low tide. 

But the Pharaoh had no mind to allow his slaves to escape so easily. 
He pursued them, overtaking them before they had reached the sea. Night 
intervened, and the Egyptians were unable to proceed. Then the strong 
east wind blew—that providential wind, perhaps the condition upon which 
Moses had reckoned—and the shallow waters were driven before it, making 
a passage possible. ‘The Hebrews made the crossing by night, and early 
in the morning the Egyptians followed them. But the quicksands were 
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little adapted for the movement of chariots. Israel, encouraged by the 
providence that had saved them, fought valiantly from vantage-ground. 
The wind had ceased, and the tide began to rise in the shallows. Fear 
came upon the Egyptian army. ‘‘Let us flee from the face of Israel,” 
they cried. But the tide rushed in too rapidly, and the Egyptians were 
drowned in the returning waters. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


The story of the Egyptian pestilence and of the Hebrew escape seems 
so well substantiated in its main features that a lesson may well be learned 
from the historical facts. By two extraordinary pieces of good fortune the 
Hebrews were enabled to make their escape, when it might well have 
seemed impossible. Such good fortune we rightly call Providence. Not 
once or twice in the history of nations a divine power seems to have saved 
a great cause from defeat. The coins struck after the loss of the Spanish 
Armada bore the inscription: ‘He blew with his winds and they were 
scattered.” Napoleon’s sneer that God is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions perhaps has its best answer in his own fate. Dieu et mon droit is a 
great motto. 

Yet Moses put no careless trust in Jehovah. All his skill of leadership 
was used to lead the people to the point of safety; wise generalship must 
have been employed to make good the passage across the shoals while the 
wind blew that night, and a noble fight for freedom was made in the 
morning. 

We are equally wrongly led when we are told that we must make our 
own providence, and when we are told that we can leave all to God and he 
will bring forth good. 

The long years of Moses’ preparation were all needed for the great 
crisis. All his skill, all his prophetic fervor, all his knowledge of the ways 
of travel, were needed for that night. God does not make up for blunder- 
ing leadership, nor bring to good fruition ill-considered plans. 

But when we have done our best, when all our human foresight and 
skill have been employed, then quietly, serenely, may we trust in a might 
that is greater than our own. The strong word may come to us in our 
flurry and alarm, in our worries about health and fortune and the conduct 
of the good causes that are near our hearts—a word that may give us 
courage and peace and poise: ‘“Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of Jehovah, which he will work for you today.” 


Grploration and Discovery 


THE ISAIAH INSCRIPTION 


In the year 1889 Conrad Schick found in the village of Silwan at 
Jerusalem a group of four rock-hewn chapels, and gave a description of 
them, with his usual accurate plans, in the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund for January, 1890 (pp. 16-18). 

The largest of these rooms is about nine feet wide by fifteen feet long, 
and has an apse about seven feet wide by four deep. The benches of rock 
on the sides led Schick to regard them as originally tombs of Jewish con- 
struction, afterward used as Christian chapels. He refers to the statement 
in Matt. 23:29 and Luke 11:47, “Ye build the tombs of the prophets,” 
because he found on the wall of the apse an inscription of which he gave a 
representation by means of a squeeze. It was not Schick’s habit to give 
translations of inscriptions, and he sent to London only the copy, which 
is sure to have been made with great care. 

The editor of the Quarterly simply remarked of it that the chapel 
‘“‘appears to have been dedicated to the memory of the prophet Isaiah.”* 

In the Quarterly of the same year, for July, Flinders Petrie told of a 
visit made by him to the place, which had been sold by its owner to the 
Franciscans, who had renewed its use as a chapel. He found Schick’s 
copy of the inscription “‘not quite correct,” and gave his own reading, but 
attempted no translation.? 

In the October issue of the same year C. R. Conder mentioned the 
notice of Isaiah’s tomb by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but it is indefinite.s 
Justin Martyr speaks of the death of Isaiah by being sawn asunder‘ and a 
mulberry tree, said to mark the place of his martyrdom, is shown south of 
the old Pool of Siloam. 

As to the inscription first copied by Schick, no one seems to have 
translated it. The researches of Clermont-Ganneau in Silwan were 
earlier,.in 1873-74, and he did not see it. He did, however, advise “future 
archaeologists” to examine this ancient necropolis, ‘“‘perhaps the most 
ancient of all those of Jerusalem.” 

1 Quarterly Statement, 1890, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Pilgrims’ Text, Vol. I, p. 24. 

4 Dialogue, chap. 120; so Ascension of Isaiah, chap. v. 

s Archaeological Researches, Vol. 1, p. 319. 
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In examining the inscription as given by Schick and Petrie we observe 
slight, yet important, differences. Schick has short marks before K, after 
H, and after ©, which Petrie did not get because he took no squeeze. 
Evidently a letter is missing from the last word, and Schick’s mark there 
may be a part of the needed H. This word, apparently in the genitive, 
implies that we should so understand the proper name which precedes it, 
and which represents the Latin rather than the Hebrew or Greek form of 
the name, unless we find it in the rabbinic shortened form, FD". ! 


SCHICK’S TRANSCRIPTION 


KTUTHFEPWICAIA 


PETRIE’S TRANSCRIPTION 


Continuing backward, we next note the disguised form of iepos, 
“holy,” or more probably iepov, “chapel or shrine.” The sign ¥ would 
then appear to be a crasis for re and 4, and we may understand ‘and 
shrine.” 

We are now at the beginning, and meet with the combination of letters 
which has made the inscription hitherto unreadable. Here we observe 
that Schick found a mark before the K, and that the second T of Petrie is 
with Schick a different sign. The top of this indicates 7, and the small 
side mark may be a part of it. As to the first mark, it can not be ¢, for 
that would not make sense. Any other letter preceding that is not likely 
to have been overlooked. If it is an imperfect letter like the mark after ®, 
it may represent ¢€, which would give the word exrury, with one mark 
after H not accounted for, unless we take it as iota subscript and take 
both words as in the dative, expressing the idea of dedication or the purpose 
of the builder. In this reading it is interesting to note that the squeeze 
taken by Schick is the nearer to a perfect copy, and that every small mark, 
disregarded by Petrie, is needed. 
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The meaning would then be: “For the bas-relief and shrine of Isaiah 
the prophet.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note the use in Matt. 23:29 of the 
word xocpew, “to garnish” or “adorn.” In the case of a rock-hewn tomb 
this would evidently mean to carve out columns or other ornaments. Light- 
foot® points out that a portion of the temple-offerings was devoted to 
building the tombs of the prophets. Schick’s plan shows a small niche 
just at the center of the wall of the apse, and over this is the inscription, 
showing that the niche had been cut for the figure in relief and the shrine 
of the prophet Isaiah. 

If these suggestions are not reasonable, their publication may call out 
better ones. 

THEODORE F. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


6 Horae Hebraicae, ad loc. 
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The American tnstitute of Sacred Literature 


BIBLE STUDY SUNDAY 


This may seem an early date to present a reminder of Bible Study 
Sunday, since the day is yet four months distant (September 15). But 
_ three of these months are the vacation period, when pastors and church 
members are scattered. Moreover, many of the ministers who observed 
this day in 1906 suggested that we ‘“‘begin the campaign earlier.” 

What, then, are some of the reasons for adding another to the many 
days already observed by the church? First, the church as a whole is 
facing a new problem, or rather is coming to a new realization of an old 
problem, and of the methods by which it must be solved. It has tried 
persecution and the sword; it has tried the catechism and the rod; it has 
tried emotional evangelism. It is now about to try education, not to dis- 
place evangelization, but to supplement it and make it more rational. 
As in all forward movements, some are more alive to the situation than 
others; some are more ready to take advantage of the best means of 
solving its problems than others; but there are few indeed that are 
not in some measure affected by the revival of interest in, and percep- 
tion of, the value of religious education. 

It is as an agency for developing and directing this interest that Bible 
Study Sunday has been found useful. Those pastors who have made use 
of it have testified heartily to its helpfulness and effectiveness. But, so 
far as our records indicate, only about twenty-five hundred pastors have 
in any given year used it. In view of the limited campaign of previous 
years, this is encouraging; but when we consider the number of churches 
in the country (about 117,000) and the usefulness of the day where it has been 
observed, we are warranted in desiring and seeking a much more general 
observance of it. With all the growth of interest in religious education 
in general, and in Bible study in particular, there is ample need of a cam- 
paign on behalf of Bible Study Sunday, which shall tend greatly to 
increase the number of pastors and churches which will recognize the im- 
portance of such study as a means of developing and fostering religious 
life within the church and community, and the value of this method of 
bringing about such study. 

In the second place, in every community there are associated with the 
church persons of varying types of mind. There is especially prominent 
at this time a class of persons who are conscientiously giving their lives to 
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works of charity and mercy, who are apostles of the great social reformers, 
and who frankly suggest that the church, and the Christian religion as 
represented by it, are not broad enough to accomplish the work demanded 
by present-day civilization. It is well that such persons should occasion- 
ally be reminded that the source from which, as matter of historical fact, 
came the impulse to all this philanthropic work, is the Bible, and pre- 
eminently the life and teaching of Jesus Christ; and that the greatest 
stimulus to such work today is furnished in the intelligent study of the 
Bible. It is well to study men, but it is Jesus who taught us the value of 
men. The chief impulse to save and help men has sprung from the 
religion of the Bible. 

Third, in many churches ministers and people do not stand together 

on certain problems. The minister may be progressive, but have a very 
conservative church; or the people of the church may be progressive and 
possess great educational possibilities, but be ministered to by a preacher 
who prefers trodden paths, and shuns the labor of solving difficulties. 
_ Now, nothing is so likely to bring pastor and people to see eye to eye, 
as studying the Bible together. . The observance of Bible Study Sunday, 
and the inauguration of a campaign for Bible study, issuing perhaps in a 
Pastor’s Bible Club, will contribute, as few other things can, to harmonious 
thought and action. 

Again, the spirit of inquiry is abroad in the land, sometimes to a greater 
extent than the minister himself is aware. People are seeking information 
and guidance which those alone can give who have studied the subject, 
and have found the great fundamentals of the Christian faith, not only 
undisturbed, but made stronger, by modern methods of Bible Study. 
Bible Study Sunday furnishes an opportunity for special recapitulation 
of present-day positions and reinforcement of old truths. Rumors have 
disturbed the faith. It remains with the minister to restore it on broader 
foundations, capable of continual growth and expansion. 

As an object-lesson to the children of the church, Bible Study Sunday 
has its special message. School, study, work, all begin with the child 
after the summer vacation. Then is his true New Year. He will regard 
his Sunday-school work as a more important function if it also has an 
annual beginning in which he sees, not himself and his comrades alone, 
but his parents preparing to take up the study of a special book—a book 
from whose pages they expect to receive instruction in the art of daily 
living. Let the Rally Sunday for the children, therefore, include the 
larger purpose of a Bible Study Sunday for all, with its possible results 
in organized classes. ~ 
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Last, for the sake of the community outside the church there is value 
in Bible Study Sunday. The voice of the church for long periods does 
not carry beyond its own doors so far as the use of the Bible is concerned, 
but a concerted movement of the churches in any given community, to 
make prominent in song, sermon, and prayer the Bible as history, as litera- 
ture, as a guide of life, will produce an impression which will be felt in the 
neighborhood and will arouse a curiosity and interest which may lead to 
investigation, on the part of those who have failed to recognize the Bible as 
a book of culture, as well as the inspiration of the Christian faith. 

In short, whatever attracts attention to the Bible in a favorable way, 
whether for culture or for religion, is in the line of progress. Bible Study 
Sunday attracts such attention. Can any conscientious minister decline 
to lend his name and his influence to a movement which gives him a special 
opportunity to set the claims of the Bible before his people in a forceful 
way, at an opportune moment, with the added stimulus which comes from 
the idea of concerted action, upon a given day, throughout the world ? 
There is no limit to the power of this combined action under the blessing 
of the church and its Head. 

If it be asked, ‘‘Why does the INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
undertake this work ?”” the question is answered by the platform of its 
Council of Seventy: 


The Council does not stand for any theory of interpretation, or school of 
criticism, or denomination; but for a definite endeavor to promote the knowledge 
of the Word of God as interpreted in the best light of today. . . . . The Council 
is organized on the basis of a belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, 
and it strives in a constructive spirit to investigate the teachings of the Bible and 
to extend its influence among the people. 


It is true that a comparatively small portion of the results of Bible 
Study Sunday can come to the INsTITUTE in the form of students; but 
just as a university stands for education, and not for a method of education, 
so the InstITUTE stands for a careful, conscientious, interested study of 
the Bible, and not for a method of Bible study. It has its methods, but 
they are one among many. The chief work of the InsTITUTE has always 
been the promotion, not of a method of Bible study, but of Bible study — 
itself. At great expense, therefore, it is justified in carrying on this move- 
ment. The question is: Will every minister who reads this page co- 
operate by immediately sending his own name, and those of as many. 
other pastors as he can secure, to swell the list of those who will observe 
the day in September, 1907 ? 


Book Reviews 


A History of the Reformation. By THomas M. Linpsay, M.A., 
D.D. I, The Reformation in Germany from Its Beginning 
to the Religious Peace of Augsburg. [‘‘International Theological 
Library.”] New York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. xvit+528. Pp. 
250. $2.50. 

The author has long been known as one of the best-informed students 
of the Reformation period in the English-speaking world. He knows his 
German well, and has had access to the most important sources. His 
work displays throughout a diligent use of the sources, as well as of the 
rich monographic literature of the period, involving expert use of the sources, 
that is continually pouring forth from the German press. More than ~ 
most English writers on the subject, he has given attention to the political, 
social, economic, and intellectual movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, of which the religious movement was an outcome or a constituent 
part. More’than a third of the volume is devoted to the discussion of the 
antecedents of the Reformation (‘“‘The Papacy,” “‘The Political Situation,” 
“The Renaissance,” ‘Social Conditions,” “‘Family and Popular Reli- 
gious Life,” ‘‘Humanism,” and “‘The Reformation”). No very satisfac- 
tory reason appears for discussing the Renaissance, Humanism, and the 
Reformation in separate chapters. In the former the new learning is: 
considered chiefly in its paganizing and rationalistic aspects; in the latter 
the work of earnest Christian men under the influence of the new learning 
(Savonarola, Pico della Mirandola, Poliziano, Colet, and Erasmus) forms 
the subject-matter. Full recognition is given to the influence of the wide- 
spread circulation of the Scriptures in the vernaculars of Europe by mediae- 
val evangelical parties; yet the author seems not quite sufficiently impressed 
by the evangelical movement that under various names and by the employ- 
ment of various methods had leavened Europe with its influence long before 
“the outbreak of the Protestant revolution, and was more distinctively 
religious and evangelical than that led by Luther and Zwingli. Yet he 
does not wholly ignore this set of influences (pp. 154 f.). The author 
recognizes the mediaeval-ascetic character of Savonarola’s preaching, 
and ascribes importance to it chiefly because it resulted in the conversion 
_ of a number of Platonists to vital Christianity, and was thus instrumental 
in connecting the new learning with evangelical modes of thought. © 
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A large part of the work is devoted to the life and work of Luther. 
‘‘We may say without exaggeration that the Reformation was embodied 
in Martin Luther, that it lived in him as in no one else, and that its inner 
religious history may be best studied in the record of his spiritual experi- 
ences and in the growth of his religious convictions” (p. 193). The heroic 
elements in the life of the great leader are magnified in a way to satisfy 
the most devout Lutheran; while the extravagances, inconsistencies, 
intolerance, and cruelties of the hero are passed over as lightly and dealt 
with as apologetically as anyone could desire. It is probable that no 
modern, scientific, Lutheran writer has presented on the whole so sym- 
pathetic an account of Luther. He seems to proceed upon the assumption 
that a politico-ecclesiastical revolution was a necessity, and that much 
that is deplorable in Luther’s writings and actions was due to his sense 
of the importance of conserving unity in his own camp, and thus retaining 
the favor and support of the princes. It would be more in accord with 
modern modes of thought to regard Luther’s politico-ecclesiastical method 
of reform as a prodigious mistake and to compare Europe at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ -War—devastated, impoverished, immoral, irreligious, 
socially degenerate—with what Humanism, combined with old-evangelical 
life and thought, might have accomplished in a hundred and thirty years 
in the way of diffusing spiritual and intellectual life and light, without 
political support and control, without carnal warfare, without the fearful 
persecutions that involved the cruel execution of tens of thousands of the 
purest and most consistently religious of the people. - 

The treatment of the Anabaptist, the Zwinglian, and the Calvinistic 
movements is deferred to the second volume. This seems to be a some- 
what unfortunate arrangement. The former especially constituted so 
important a factor in the development of the Lutheran movement from 
1521 onward as to deserve to be brought into proper perspective side by 
side with Lutheranism proper. The publication of the second volume 
of this well-written and scholarly work will be looked for with interest 
by every reader of the first. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN 
Baytor UNIVERSITY 
Waco, Tex. 


Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer: A Record of Excava- 
tion and Discovery in Palestine. By R. A. Stewart MACALISTER. 
New York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. xii+232. $1.25 net. 


Gezer was a city of some prominence during the eighteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty. At the conquest of Canaan by the rulers of Egypt it was put 
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under an Egyptian governor. In the Tel el-Amarna period (1400 B. C.) 
its governor’s name was Yapakhi. This city figures in Israel’s conquest 
of Canaan (Josh. 10:33; 12:12), and was one of the list of cities partitioned 
among the tribes (Josh. 16:3; 21:21). In the reign of Solomon it was 
either the property of, or was taken by, the Pharaoh of Egypt, who passed 
it over to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (I Kings 9:16). It finds frequent 
mention later, especially in the Maccabean period. 

Now; the modern mound, Tell el-Jezar, stands on the right of the road 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, about five miles southwest of the modern town 
Ramleh. Its identification was due to Clermont-Ganneau, of Paris, 
about 1872. In 1902 Macalister began active operations on this site, and 
has continued down to the present time. 

This volume is not a record of “‘finds” such as one would expect in 
an official report. It is rather written entirely from the point of view of 
the Bible-reader. There is practical silence on all lessons that these 
excavations might teach us regarding the general history of civilization, 
art, and religion. The present progress of the work has yielded material 
enough to fill several volumes, there being over 10,000 specific objects, 
3,000 drawings, 500 photographs, and about 200 plans. 

The eleven chapters of the book discuss points in the history of Gezer 
and of Israel that are illuminated by the excavations. Some of the most 
enlightening of these are: “‘The Horites,” ‘‘The Iniquity of the Amorite,”’ 
“The Golden Calf,” “The City Walls,” and ‘The Rebuilding of Jericho.” 
For each of these themes Gezer has contributed a new item of truth, and 
made the Old Testament narrative live again. Take for instance the last 
one named above. In I Kings 16:34 we read: “‘In his days did Hiel the 
Bethelite build Jericho: he laid the foundation thereof with the loss of 
Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gate thereof with the loss of his young- 
est son Segub.” The better rendering of this passage in the light of 
the ‘‘finds” at Gezer is thought to be: “‘Upon Abiram his first born he 
founded it, and upon Segub his youngest he set up its gates.” 

Now, the discoveries both at Gezer and at Ta’anek show that human 
beings, adults, children, and infants, were made foundation sacrifices, 
were incased in tombs and jars under the walls of cities and houses. With 
these skeletons are found some symbols of sacrifice, such as a bowl, prob- 
ably containing originally some food, a lamp, or other vessel. Down in 
later times the human victims were lacking, but the symbols were still 

The remaining chapters of the book are about equally helpful in under- 
standing some otherwise obscure event or narrative of the Old Testament. 
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The book is well illustrated by forty-seven fine half-tones, displaying the 
progress made at various periods of the excavations, and some of the 
choicest “finds.” The book bulks large with its thick paper and large 
type, but to read it is a delight. 


Ira M. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. Lectures 
Delivered in India, Ceylon and Japan, on the Barrows Founda- 
‘tion. By CHARLES CUTHBERT Hatt. Barrows Lectures, 
1902-3. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. xli 
+255. $1.60. 

It has been remarked about endowments of the class to which the 
Barrows Foundation belongs, that rarely if ever can they be kept down 
to their original purpose for any great length of time. ‘The express design 
of the founder of the Barrows Lectureship, however, is of such a nature 
that we believe it will long stand as an exception to the above observation. 
It was Mrs. Haskell’s object that the lecturers upon this foundation should 
‘‘present to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India the great questions 
of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths of other religions, 
its rightful claims and the best methods of setting them forth;” and that 
this should be done ‘‘in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and in the 
fraternal spirit which pervaded the Parliament of Religions” (held in 1893 
in Chicago). 

In Dr. Hall’s course of lectures Mrs. Haskell’s wish is certainly carried 
out with a fidelity and strictness that can scarcely be surpassed. Dr. 
Hall takes Christianity to India as an enthusiastic believer in its superiority 
over all other religions, and with the sincere wish that his hearers may see 
their way clear to adopt it as their faith. He expounds to them in a clear 
and adequate manner its distinctive conceptions of God, of the Person of 
Jesus Christ as Incarnate Deity, of sin and atonement, and of the ideas 
of holiness and immortality, closing with reasons for regarding Christianity 
as the absolute religion. But he desires them to understand that he is 
not calling upon them to accept any of the forms in which Christianity is 
now held in the western world of Europe or America. ‘These he considers 
to be varying and variable expressions of an underlying essence. They 
are made up largely by the growth about that essence of a shell or body 
which represents local and transient, racial and geographical, elements, 
not necessary to it, or deducible from it. It is true he must speak of the 
religion of Jesus Christ as developed in a definite experience under western. 
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conditions, but he perceives that, if the East were to accept Christianity, 
a very different type of Christian experience might come into existence 
whose form would depend on peculiar eastern local and racial peculiarities, 
woven into the spirit and the life of the religion. Such a Christianity and 
such a Christian experience he would unquestioningly recognize as legiti- 
mate and proper. 

Naturally it is at this point that Dr. Hall finds the greatest difficulty 
with his task. And the difficulty is twofold. It consists partly in the 
impossibility of sharply dividing between the essence of Christianity and 
some definite form in which it lives and works, and partly in the total uncer- 
tainty as to whether a Christianity which is very different from the historic 
forms of the faith would be recognized as Christianity at all. What Dr. 
Hall forecasts has its ancient parallels in the Manichaeism and Gnosticism 
of the early church; and the failure of these scarcely encourages the hope 
that a Christianity with a large admixture of Hindu philosophy can ever 
flourish. To say that Dr. Hall meets and successfully overcomes the diffi- - 
culty at this point would be to misunderstand the nature and magnitude 
of it. 

But Dr. Hall goes even farther than the admission that a Christian system 
growing upon oriental soil, and very different from the Christian systems 
with which the western world is acquainted, might hold a legitimate place 
among the latter as one of a fraternity. He anticipates that such a system 
would have much to reveal to the western world of the true inner nature 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. For, after all, he sees that Christianity was 
originally an eastern religion; that the East furnishes its natural environ- 
ment; and that in such an environment the conditions are more favorable 
for the fostering and development of those principles in it which are still 
in the form of latent and unutilized germs. 

Throughout the whole course Dr. Hall’s view-point and method are 
those of the modern psychological study of comparative religion. His 
irenic tone, and tactful, almost adroit, presentation of the points of differ- 
ence between Christianity and Hinduism, are certainly admirable. If he 
has not succeeded in inducing many to accept the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
he has through these lectures certainly done much toward preparing the 


way for such a consummation. 


ANDREW C. ZENOS 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

VerRNON, A. W. The Religious Value of 

the Old Testament in the Light of 

Modern Scholarship. New York: 

Crowell, 1907. Pp. 81. $0.90. 

This is just the book for which many thoughtful 
people have long been looking. It furnishes an 
answer to the question: ‘‘ How does the adoption of 
the principles and methods of the historical school 
affect the Old Testament as a guide and inspira- 
tion for life?’’ The answer is most emphatically 
to the effect that from the new point of view the 
Old Testament is far more valuable than it ever 
‘was from the old. The discussion is concise, 
clear, and interesting, and should be read by every 
minister and Bible student. 


GIESEBRECHT, F. Das Buch Jeremia 
iibersetzt und erklart. Zweite véllig 
umgearbeitete Auflage. [Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament.] Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907. 
Pp. xliit+259. M. 7. 

The thirteen years since the publication of the 
first edition of Giesebrecht’s commentary on Jere- 
miah have seen the addition of several valuable 
contributions to the Jeremiah literature, and a 
great advance in the criticism and interpretation of 
that prophecy. A second edition has therefore 
been prepared in the light of the more recent publi- 
cations, and the result is a thoroughly revised com- 
mentary, from a conservatively progressive scholar, 
which should be in the libraries of all who are able 
to make use of it. 


Léur, Max. Die Klagelieder des Jere- 
mias iibersetzt und erklart. Zweite 


umgearbeitete Auflage. [Handkom- 

mentar zum Alten Testament.] Gét- 

tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1907. Pp. xvi+32. M.1. 

Anew edition of one of the best commentaries on 
Lamentations, 


ARTICLES 


Lovejoy, A. O. The Origins of Ethical 
Inwardness in Jewish Thought. Am- 
erican Journal of Theology, April, 1907. 
Pp. 229-50. 

A thoughtful study of post-exilic Judaism, aim- 
ing to trace the process by which ethical good came 
to be loved and prized for its own sake, rather than 
slavishly wrought out because required by external 
authority. The weakness of the article is in its 
absolutely ignoring the ‘‘new covenant’’ of the 
Book of Jeremiah. 


A. Eine Hypothese iiber Gen., 


Kapp. 1.2.4.5. Theologische Quar- 

talschrift, March, 1907. Pp. 161-226. 

A very ingenious and original hypothesis con- 
cerning the significance of Gen., chaps. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
The method is allegorizing run wild. For example, 
the story of creation is not intended as a narrative 
of the origin of the physical universe, but as a six- 
fold description of the one great creative day 
wherein the supra-physical world of men and 
angels came into being, and of the one great divine 
rest-day thereupon following, which signifies eter- 
nity. This is doing away with the conflict between 
Genesis and Science, no doubt,; but it at once in- 
troduces a new conflict between Genesis and com- 
mon-sense. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
ALLEN, W.C. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. (International Critical 
Commentary.) New York: Scribner, 

1907. Pp. xcvit+ 338. 
This important work exhibits the well-known 
critical qualities of the International series, and 


should claim a leading place among commentaries 
on the First Gospel. The gospel is shown to owe 
its name to the discourse source, which together 
with Mark, entered into its composition, probably 
between 65 and 75 A.D. 


Mactaren, ALEx. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark. (Expositions of Holy 
Scripture.) New York: Armstrong, 
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1907. Vol. I, chap. 1-8, pp. 339. Vol. 
II, chap. 9-16, pp. 320. 


MacraREN, ALEx. The Acts of the 
Apostles, 1:1—12:17. (Expositions of 
Holy Scripture.) New York: Arm- 
strong, 1907. Pp. viii+ 398. 

Dr. Maclaren’s imposing work is less a com- 
mentary on the Rible than a series of homiletical 
expositions, full of insight and suggestiveness, 
based upon selected texts. 

Dantet.. Mater Dolorosa und 
der Lieblingsjiinger des Johannes- 
evangeliums. Mit einem Anhang iiber 
die Komposition dieses Evangeliums. 
Strassburg: Heitz, 1907. Pp. 30. 
Vélter undertakes to show that by the “beloved 

disciple’* of the Fourth Gospel John Mark is 

meant, and hopes to find in this supposed fact the 
key to the Johannine problem. In an appendix 

Vélter exhibits what he considers to be the passages 

belonging to the original form of the Fourth Gos- 

pel, which was later rewrought into our Gospel of 

John. 

LietzMANN, Hans. Die Briefe des 
Apostols Paulus. An die Rémer. 
[Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament III, 1.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1906. Pp. 80. M. 1.50. 


Lietzmann’s commentary on Romans presents 
a careful translation of the epistle into German, 
accompanied by concise yet scholarly notes on the 
same page with the text. There is an occasional 
brief excursus, as upon Flesh and Spirit, and the 
chapter of greetings (16), which Lietzmann recog- 
nizes as an integral part of the epistle. The notes 
seem to be especially strong lexicographically and 
there are abundant references to other commen- 
taries, special treatises, and original sources. 

The Fifth Gospel, being the Pauline 
Interpretation of the Christ. By the 
Author of ‘The Faith of a Christian.’ 
London: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. x+ 
223. $1.50. 

A spirited and skilful sketch of the main ele- 
ments in the religious experience and thought of 
Paul, psychologically investigated. 

WENDLAND, Pavt. Die _hellenistisch- 
rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Judentum und Christentum. (Bo- 
gen 1-6.) [Lietzmann’s Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, I, 2.] Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1907. Pp. 96. M. 1.80. 

The important relations sustained by Hellenistic 
and Roman civilization and religion to Judaism 
and Christianity are discussed with admirable com- 
prehensiveness and grasp. This first part of 
Wendland’s work brings his survey down to the 
religious history of imperial times. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 


‘BonwetscH, G. N. Die unter Hippo- 


lyts Namen iiberlieferte Schrift iiber 
den Glauben. Kocu, Huco. Vin- 
cenz von Lerin und Gennadius. Koc, 
Huco. Virgines Christi. [Texte und 
Untersuchungen, Dritte Reihe, Bd. I, 
Heft 2.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 
Pp. 112. M. 3.50. 
With Adolf Harnack and Carl Schmidt as general 


“On -Faith’’ ascribed to Hippolytus, but really 


belonging to the fourth century; and showing most 
affinity with the works of Evagrius and Didymus 
of Alexandria. Koch discusses the position of 


virgins in the church in the Ante-Nicene time (Ter- 

tullian to the Synod of Ancyra, 314 A. D.), show- 

ing that the virgin’s vow was in these earliest times 

a private matter, not at all the rigid, ecclesiastical, 

irrevocable thing it later became. 

BREASTED, J. H. Ancient Records of 
Egypt. Historical Documents from 
the Earliest Times to the Persian Con- 
quest,. Collected, Edited, and Trans- 
lated with Commentary. Vol. V, 
Indices. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1907. Pp. ix+203. $2. 
This brings to completion Professor Breasted’s 

monumental task. This volume of indices ren- 
ders the vast store of materials in the four pre- 
ceeding volumes readily accessible, and is there- 
fore a great saver of time and energy to the 
student. ; 


bi editors, Texte und Untersuchungen now enters upon 
< its third series. From a Georgian manuscript 
4 ‘Bonwetsch publishes a translation of a treatise 
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